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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
IreLanp has again been the prominent subject of discussion in 
both Houses of Parliament ; and though with no immediate prac- 
tical result, not without hope for the future. The hope, indeed, is 
based on no very positive grounds—the general admission that 
something must be done, coupled with the evident absence of very 
obstinately prejudged conclusions. ‘Taking the discussions in both 
Houses, some idea may be collected as to the actual state of opi- 
nion in the several parties. In the House of Lords, the Earl of 
Ropen is the first mover. There is an act forbidding proces- 
sions in Ireland connected with religious distinctions. It was 
aimed at the Orange celebrations of the battle of the Boyne. 
Certain Orange persons in Ulster, backed by Lord Ropen, regard 
this law as unequal, and demand that the act should be either re- 
pealed or extended to the other side—meaning to the Repeal pro- 
ceedings. Government demur to doing either the one or the 
other; and not improperly. The cases of the Repeal and the 
Orange meetings in question are by no means parallel. The 
Repeal proceedings have for their object a future and practical 
legislative measure, which the Irish people have a perfect right 
to seek. The impolicy of the measure and the danger of the 
meetings are separate questions, to be discussed on their own 
merits. The Orange processions had no practical object: they 
were celebrations of a past event, a triumph by a minority for a 
victory obtained over the majority of the Irish people, the minority 
being backed in that insolent triumph by the conquering country. 
If the English were to conquer France, and the conquering colo- 
nists were yearly to celebrate the battle of Crecy or Waterloo, 
publicly, in France,—or if the English Romanists were in the 
ascendant, and were to celebrate the accession of “ Bloody Mary,” 
drinking her “ pious andimmortal memory,” and that of the men 
who kindled the Smithfield fires,—the cases would be more 
similar. Those who would vindicate the most violent Reform Bill 
meetings, or apologize for Lord George Gorpon’s riots, must 
see that such celebrations would be absolutely intolerable. The 
Orangemen ought not to be allowed to commemorate their invidi- 
ous victories so long as the desire to do so survives. ‘Therefore 
there isno occasion to repeal the act: there is not a particle of 
reason for extending it to Repeal mectings—if they are to be dealt 
with, it should be by a separate measure: but the act may be suf- 
fered to expire, when its existence in the statute-book has become 
a reproach to the Orangemen for a propensity no longer retained. 
Besides wishing to forbid Repeal mectings along with Orange party 
triumphs, Lord Ropen recommended calling out the Orange Yeo- 
manry—giving the Orangemen more victories! That is the Ronen 
or Ultra-Tory notion of Irish policy! It is needless to say that it 
is out of date, and ludicrously impracticable. During this recent 
discussion the Whigs have been very silent: but Mr. Suere has 
reiterated Lord Parmersron’s suggestion of giving the Roman 
Catholic priests glebes and glebe-houses, and building for them 
places of worship; that is the Whig nostrum at present. Mr. 
Suarman Crawrorp proposes “fixity of tenure”; a subject 
worthy of consideration, in spite of something equivocal in the 
name, which is alarming or not according to the lips that use it. 
“Young England” favours a policy which seems, in the vague 
terms of those who assert it, to be a Conservative version of a sweep- 
ing Irish Reform, handling political matters tenderly, but being libe- 
ral in clerical and fiscal matters. ‘‘ Young England,” too, is in 
dudgeon ; thinks itself cavalierly treated by the Conservative 
leader ; and is mutinous, in speech, if not in vote. It is observed 
that the mutineers are few: but they are active and ardent ; and, 
besides, their fewness more exposes the weakness that cannot 
keep them in order. Few commanders would think it sufficient 
to say, “My men are mutinous, certainly, but the mutineers 
are not many.” The Ministerial policy—what is that? Whocan 
tell?—Perhaps not even the Ministers. The Duke of Wex- 
Lin@Ton, replying to Lord Ropen, admits all the difficulties of 








Ireland; says that he can’t declare what Ministers will do ; but that 
he, in his own military department, is prepared, and he hopes to pre 
serve the peace. Sir Ropert Peet more unequivocally betrays the 
absence of matured counsels and resources of contrivance: replying 
to the various assailants and advisers of Government, he promises 
during the recess to consider the law of landlord and tenant; he 
pushes the Church aside, evades Repeal, and plainly, in set terms, 
acknowledges that his calculations and hopes respecting Ireland 
have been baffled: he is utterly at a loss. Such is the position of 
Irish affairs in Parliament at the end of the session. 

Lord Broveuam proposed the revival of an enactment which, he 
says, enabled him in 1833 to suppress dangerous meetings in 
Ireland—an enactment to authorize the changing of the venue in 
trials for such offences. Such a recourse might be usefull; yet perhaps 
less so now, that there is such a general prevalence of particular 
opinions in Ireland. To change the venue of a Repealer’s trial 
from Connaught to Munster, does not seem likely to do much 
good; and it would never do to send all Repealers to Ulster for 
trial. Jlowever, Lord Brovauam discovered his revival to be 
needless; the existing law sufficing for his purpose. 

Mr. Guapstone has carried, with but feeble opposition, the 
second reading of his bill to permit the exportation of machinery ; 
thus, says Mr. Lasoucuere, abolishing from our commercial code 
the last of the prohibitions. It is odd that, after the measure has 
been urged for twenty years, Mr. Grapsrone and his colleagues 
should only now be struck with the idea: but that is merely one 
“ sign of the times.” As usual, there were Free-trade opponents 
of this Free-trade measure—men who saw “ peculiar circum- 
stances” in what approached the interests of their own circle: but 
on the whole, the manufacturers behaved consistently and worthily. 

A Committee of Supply afforded Mr. Ewarr an opportunity to 
advocate a Free-trade revolution in Import-duties; a very praise- 
worthy object, but of little promise in a House consisting of the 
few indefatigables and about triple the number who stay to supply 
Ministers with the necessary amount of votes for finishing off business. 
Mr. Guapstone seemed to make a show of reserving all declara- 
tion of Ministerial intentions: he would not this session say what 
Ministers will do next. Last year, after the much-doing of that 
season, the negative would have been taken to imply a great deal: 
this year, after the no-doing of the last six months, it falls mean- 
ingless on the ear. 

Ministers also have been teased to produce the evidence on 
the Customhouse frauds; with some censure of the Board of 
Customs, threatening change. The publication is deferred, on the 
usual plea, that it would serve the guilty parties. The bare report 
of the Commissioners of Inquiry, however, exposed such a mass of 
habitual neglect in the superior officers of Customs, and such 
disorganization and disregard of common honesty among subordi- 
nates, with glimpses of such vast losses to the revenue, that ano- 
ther half-year ought not to be suffered to elapse without effectual 
public measures to cure the evil—not mere expedients to conve- 
nience the people in office, but a thorough reform of the whole. 
The Customs is not considered so “ genteel” as other Govern- 
ment offices: is it true, that people are appointed to it who would 
be offended if you did not call them gentlemen, yet who deign to 
accept what the fastidious demanders of West-end offices would 
eschew? If the department consists of a class of electioneering 
auxiliaries not quite gentlemen enough to have the genteeler offi- 
ces, that fact and the extensive demoralization of Customhouse- 
officers form a curious coincidence. The country ought to know 
all about such things. Moreover, how much is the country losing 
per month in smuggling frauds, during the postponement of thorough 
reform ? 

There has been some little talk about Spanish affairs in both 
Houses. Lord Lonponperry hypothetically attacked Govern- 

Snent for protecting Esrartero. The Marquis is a hot-blooded 
English Tory; he has travelled in the native land of Don Carros; 
and on the strength of those circumstances he is outraged because 
the flying Esparrero was not turned back upon the bayonets of 
his pursuers! Mr. Bortuwicx, Lord Joun Manners, and others 
in the Commons, pleaded hard for the release of Cartos; whom 
“Young England” dreams of as a “ Prince malheureux,” the im- 
personation of sound government and chivalry in adversity! One 
reason for letting him loose on Spain was strange: CuristTINa is 
doing her worst, and why should not Cartos do his worst ? 





The chief Repealer of Ireland has been performing a curious 
office this week—pruning his connexion of damaging auxiliaries. 
He has cast off the Whigs. True, he once learned to embrace the 
‘base, brutal, and bloody Whigs,” and he might again do so if their 
power were waxing. If the Whigs swim strongly on the stream of 
events, he will deign to hold by them; but when they are sinking, 
it is merely proper self-consideration that makes him kick them off. 
Obviously, Ae does not think the Whigs in a capable state at pre- 





sent. M. Lepru Roxx offered to visit the Father of Repeal, as 
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the emissary of the French Democrats. The Father of Repeal is 
delighted at the letter; only he thinks the volunteered visit “ at 
least premature,” and would rather be the gentleman’s host at a 
“more suitable opportunity.” An American editor appeared, in 
propria persona, at the Dublin Corn Exchange, and procured Mr. 
Tuomas STEEL to hand up his card: the Liberator looked at his 
guest ; spoke at him a short and bitter denunciation of his paper 


had mistaken his mission, decamped. O'’ConNELL seems at pre- 
sent determined that Repeal shall bear no sins but its own. 











The first part of the tragi-comedy in Spain is over: EsrarTeRo 
has given up the contest, and has fled in an English ship to Lisbon. 
The reyolution therefore is consummated. What to follow ?—The 
hardest of all questions to answer. Certain men hold power in 
Madrid, but only at the expense of dismissing judges, and tamper- 
ing with the constitution so lavishly that their stock of patriotic 
repute must soon be exhausted. 
have snatched they do not know. They seem utterly at a loss for 
a policy; utterly unequal to determining what principle shall guide 
them—Carlism, Christinism, Monarchy, or Revolution: they cannot 
elect even a person to be their idol and palladium in lieu of a prin- 
ciple: they do not know what to do with the Queen; to make her 
of age, or still a minor; to marry her, or not to marry her—her 
marriageableness, apparently, being left out of the question; when 
to marry her; to whom. 


] 
| 
| 


How to retain the power they | 


' ey a | applaud this conduct. 
Spain exhibits all the corruption, anarchy, | 


and helplessness, of any territory the prey of adventurers in the | 


middle ages. Its condition is a reproach to Europe. 








Debates and Yroceedings im Parliament. 
Tue Stare or IrELAND: THE ARMS BILL 

In the House of Lords, on Tuesday, the Earl of RopEn drew atten- 
tion to the state of Ireland, and to a petition which he had to present on 
that subject— 

It emanated from upwards of 5,000 of her Majesty’s Protestant loyal sub- 
jects residing in the district of Rathfriland, in the county of Down. It desired 
the House to take measures for repressing the rebellious spirit in Ireland; ex- 
pressed great surprise at seeing the marked difference made between Protest- 
ants and Roman Catholics in respect of the enforcement of the law against 
processions; many of the Protestants having been sent to gaol for celebrating 
the annives..y of the battle of the Boyne, while meetings for the Repeal 
of the Union were being held almost daily without the Roman Catholics 
who attend-.! them being punished in any way. The petitioners prayed, first, 
that the House would take into immediate consideration the present alarming 
state of Ireland, and the dangerous situation in which Protestants in that 
country were placed; that they would adopt such measures as would prevent 
a civil war; and that they would repeal, or not renew, the Procession Act, 
and permit the Protestants of Ireland, who had sworn to maintain the house 
of Hanover on the throne of these realms, to celebrate the anniversary of the 
delivery of their countrymen. 

Lord Roden supported this petition in a long speech. The Procession 
Act was introduced by the Whig Ministers in 1832: it was at the time per- 
fectly understood that it should apply, not only to the Protestant processions 
in Ireland, but to all processions connected with any class or denomination of 
the inhabitants; and he himself had for some time engaged in persuading the 
Orangemen of that fact. Under that act, the mere fact of appearing in _owggl 
sion was constituted a crime, no matter whether any overt act, any violent or 
dangerous conduct, had occurred oa the part of the persons composing such 

rocession. ‘Two young men who took part in a procession at Dromore, in 

uly last year, were sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, and actually en- 
dured five; one of them having infirm parents, who were dependent on his 
exertions. They were the only defaulters in a population of 6,000; while in 
others the most flagrant breaches of the law were overlooked. A petition for 
@ mitigation of their sentence was forwarded to the Lord- Lieutenant: but the 
answer was, that the law must take its course; and it was received by them in 
sorrowful submission. Enlarging on the peaceable conduct of his Protestant 
brethren in Ulster during the last month, Lord Roden contended that it would 
only be justice to repeal the act, or extend it to all classes and denominations. 

Thence he passed to the disturbed state of Ireland; which has arrested im- 
provement of every kind; and improvements being abandoned by the higher 
classes, many of the humbler classes are deprived of employment. He dwelt 
upon the military organization of the Repealers; who are taught to assemble 
and move by command of their officers. He mentioned the case of persons 
professing to go forth at night for the purpose of obtaining a certain kind of 
fish, marching in three divisions, with all the regularity of soldiers, and 
headed by a person who drilled them as they marched. It was no wonder if 
an idea prevailed that these bodies of men were drilled for a purpose to 
which he would not more particularly allude. 


say, the middle and humbler class of Protestants are so dissatisfied with Go- 
vernment, and feel themselves and their interests so sacrificed to the vain 
endeavour to conciliate their enemies, that nothing but self-preservation 
would now induce them to step forward, and I fear some have joined the 
Repeal ranks from disgust.” . * ig “Such is the state 
of our country now; all the well-disposed are driven to be Repealers, 
whether they will or not. At the time I gave my bumble advice, that by 
energy and the least show of determination the movement could then be 


ee, ; " js | stopped, a message from the Queen would have done it; and it was most 
as an infamous journal, and wished him away: the American, who | Ane 5 


anxiously looked for as much by the Roman Catholics as Protestants. It 
came not; and those who at that time would willingly have caught at any ex- 
pressed wish of Government to shelter themselves under, are now so iden'tNfied 
with the Repeal movement, either from inclination or intimidation, that 1 fear 
it would now be a hopeless attempt to separate them.’’ Lord Roden exhorted 
Government to imitate Lord Anglesea, and to adopt a course still left open to 
them—to call out and arm the Yeomanry. If the present agitation made 
head in Ireland, let them not suppose that its effects would exhaust themselves 
there ; for although it was an old saying, as old as the days of Elizabeth, yet 
true it was, 
“ He that would England win 
Must with Ireland first begin.” 

The Duke of WELLINGTON did not dispute the statements made in 
the latter part of Lord Roden’s speech: it was his opinion that Lord 
Roden had by no means exaggerated the evils of the existing state of 
things in Ireland: but he would draw attention to the prayer of the 
petition itself— 

First, however, the Duke paid a tribute of praise to the conduct of the Pro- 
testants in the North of Ireland, in abstaining from processions and the cele- 
bration of days to the memory of which they were attached. ‘ My Lords, I 
Not only do I applaud it, but I approve of the motives 
for it; and I anxiously hope that they will persevere in that conduct, aiding 
the measures of the Government to preserve the peace of the country, and 
ultimately the integrity of this mighty empire. (Loud cheers.) But, my 
Lords, 1 think that my noble friend and the petitioners labour under great 


| mistakes, in supposing that the act of Parliament to which my noble friend 


has adverted, and which he calls upon us to bring in a bill to repeal, applies 
to processions other than those particularly described in its preamble—‘ proces- 


| sions for the purpose of celebrating or commemorating any festival, anniversary, 


or particular event relating to or connected with any religious or other dis- 
tinctions or differences between any class of his Majesty’s subjects.’ That is 
the nature of the processions which are prohibited under the act of Parliament ; 
and, my Lords, it is a question of law which I don’t mean to decide or give my 
opinion on, because it is worth nothing—it is a question of law, which those 
must have considered whose duty it is to put the law into execution, whe- 
ther those other processions to which my noble friend has adverted—those 
other carryings of banners and marchings with music (whatever may be the 
degree of criminality attaching to such acts)—fall under the provisions of the 
act.” Indeed, when the act was passed, it was proposed, in both Houses of 


| Parliament, to extend its provisions ; but Parliament refused to do so. 


Admitting the truth of Lord Roden’s description as to the state to which 
these criminal agitations had brought Ireland—admitting that Government 


| were responsible for every act they did, as well as for every omission—he was 


not then able to state what the intentions of Government were. ‘‘ My Lords, I 
do not think it desirable that they should be stated: but what Ido say is this— 
that I, whose duty it is to superintend one of those offices on which the execu- 


| tion of the measures of the Government depends—I feel confident that every- 


thing that could be done has been done—(Cheers)—in order to enable the 
Government to preserve the peace of the country—(Loud cheers)—and to 
meet all misfortunes and consequences which may result from the violence of 
the passions of those men who unfortunately guide the multitude in Ireland. 
(Loud cheers.) My Lords, I do not dispute the extent of the conspiracy ; I do 
not dispute the dangers resulting from organization in that country: I have 
stated it publicly on more than one occasion—I do not deny—it is notorious, 
it is avowed, it is published in every paper all over the world—I do not deny 
the assistance received from foreigners—not from foreign governments, I 
have no right to say so, but from foreigners of nearly all nations—for there are 


| disturbed and disturbing spirits everywhere—(.A laugh)—who are anxious to 


have an opportunity of injuring and deteriorating the great prosperity of this 
country. (Cheers.) I don’t deny all this: but still I say, I feel confident that 
the measures adopted by the Government have been such that they will be 
enabled to resist all, and ultimately to preserve the peace of the country. 
(Loud cheers.) And if it should turn out that that is the case, I believe it is 
best that we should persevere in the course in which we are proceeding, and 
not attempt to adopt other measures until it becomes absolutely necessary to 
take them.” 


The Earl of WincuILsEa supported the motion. He found that Mr. 


_ O'Connell had said in 1832, that such processions were never to take 


It also appeared that a large | 


number of foreiguers—whether officers or not was not ascertained—had re- | 


cently passed over into Ireland, mixing with the people, and many of them 
attending the meetings to which he had alluded. Another fact calculated to 
excite apprehension was this: it happened that, during the present summer, 
very few of the peasantry of Ireland had come over to this country for the pur- 
pose of obtaining employment during the harvest; and he thought that the 


reapers were kept in Ireland for some purpose or other. Little regard, however, | 


would have been paid to these things, alarming and frightful though they 
might be, had the Protestants of Ireland seen the rulers of this country, her 
Majesty’s Government, active and energetic. He knew that the Duke of 


Wellington, as Commander-in-Chief, had done all in his power, by sending | 


bodies of troops over to Ireland, to prevent and meet any sanguinary outbreak: 
but that was not sufficient; other measures were also necessary. He consi- 
dered that it was advisable and necessary to enlist on the side of the Govern- 
ment, to aid in repressing the proceedings to which he had called their Lord- 
ships’ attention, all persons, of every denomination, who were willing to asso- 
ciate with the object of maintaining peace and tranquillity. He would under- 
take to say, even some priests themselves had been induced to unite in the Re- 
peal movement, who would not have done so had Government taken a bold 
and determined course. He related an instance of a Catholic farmer, who held 
500 acres of land, who had been reluctantly compelled to join in a Repeal 
meeting at Kells, in April. At that meeting, Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Kelly, a 
priest, denounced the Poor-law in such terms that the collectors refused to 
act, and other collectors could with difficulty be obtained. Emissaries went 
about ordering Roman Catholics to become Repealers or “ to take the conse- 
quences,” and customers were turned away from the shops of those who refused 
to join the movement. ‘The correspondent who communicated these facts to 


Lord Roden, a Magistrate of twenty years’ standing in one of the inland coun- 
ties, said — This 1 communicated to the Irish Government. 


I am sorry to 


suaitpeemesianienesininetinnemaneia ein 


place in Ireland; and perhaps that lured many into voting for the 
measure. If those who attended Repeal meetings were dismissed from 
the Magistracy, what should be done to those who spoke of getting rid 
of the “Saxon yoke ”?—sedition and treason, if ever these were to be 
found. 

The Earl of WickLow approved the conduct of Government in not 
introducing new coercive measures ; but thought that the act against 
processions should not be renewed on its expiry next session— 

He regretted that the Roman Catholic hierarchy should, though not univer- 
sally, yet so generally, have allied themselves with the agitators. It was im- 
possible, however, that the example of the priesthood could have produced such 
an effect upon the population, if there had not been some“deep-rooted evil. It 
was for the Government to act so as to remove the source of this evil; and, if 
they could not prevent the priesthocd from having their influence upon the 
population, they must take measures to improve that body itself: and for that 
reason, he was anxious that Government should bring forward measures for 
raising the character of the Roman Catholic priesthood. 

The Marquis of CLANRICARDE contrasted Lord Roden’s resolutions 
of 1837, his attacks on Lord Normanby, and application of the maxim 
“ Qui facit per alium facit per se,” with his present lame falling-off— 

He concurred in what had fallen from the Duke of Wellington at the end of 
his speech, and from the Earl of Wicklow, about coercion; and in the opinion 
that there would be no civil war: but he should like to hear the opinion of 
Government as to what was to be the end of things in Ireland, and as to the 
prospect of any amelioration. In Ireland they were apt, as it had been observed, 
to look too much to the Government; they considered the misgovernment 
all-important, and they looked generally to the Government for carrying on 
public works. It was, therefore, in this respect that the Irish Government 
ought to pay more attention to the general welfare of the country than was 
necessary for England ; and it was on this ground that they had the more right 
to complain, that the cnly measures brought forward; by the Government were 
the Irish Arms Bill and the Poor-law Amendment Bill. ‘There was no pros- 
pect of measures for the employment of the poor ; of any plan of emigration; 
or of ony improvement of the Grand Jury law. 

Lord Broveuam, alluding to the universal spread of almost dis- 
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organization through the influence of one or two individuais, descanted 
on the difficulty in determining what should be done to check the mis- 
chief— 


It appeared that every precaution had been taken to maintain the law as it | 
stood: but Lord Clanricarde said that the only remedy really to better the | 


condition of the people of Ireland was one that would find them employment. 
“ Here I confess I pause ; because I do not exactly see my way to any measure 
that can put an end to the present state of things. ‘The remedy which my 
noble friend proposes is one which Parliamert undoubtedly has a right to call 
on the Government to propose ; but at the same time, it is necessarily one that 
must be slow and remote in its operation. It is a remedy that will take years 
to carry it out; and now our talk is of months and weeks. My noble friend 
has also told us, that one reason why Ireland is not prosperous is, that capital 
does not flow into the country. Unhappily this is too true. But why be 


surprised at it? Is it likely that any capitalist will send his capital toacountry | 


where he does not know that there may not be an outbreak before he gets his first 


quarter’s payment ? Suppose, however, that the capitalist has no fear of a | 


rebellion, and is satisfied with the course taken by Government, still it is likely 
he would say, ‘I should like my capital to be invested in a place where 1 can 
go over and look after it, and where, if necessary, I can send a person to attend 
to it without the fear of his being mobbed, and where there is no reason to fear 
that the next cry may be for fixity of capital, as it has already been of fixity 
of tenure’; for that may be the next cry; and as the tendency to fixity of 
tenure is to convert the tenant into the landlord, so the tendency of ‘fixity of 
capital’ might be to convert the borrower into the lender. (ZLaughter.) A 
Capitalist does not like to send his capital to a country where a doctrine like 
this might be established, on the model of another so very similar which has 
already been set up there. (Laughter.) Yet is there such a glut of capital 
that it perpetually seeks investment in foreign speculations. ‘There is also 
this other thing which alarms capitalists. They hear these friends of the 
Trish people boasting of their meetings, and of their being able to command 
their hundreds of thousands of men. They see the power which they thus 
boast of used for the purpose of conveying the most vehement attacks on the 
Government, and the most violent abuse of the nation to which those capital- 
ists themselves belong. The Celtic capital being little and the poverty exces- 
sive, and the demand of the Celt for the capital of the Saxon being extreme—the 
wise Celt having for his object to lessen that excessive poverty, and draw some 
portion of the Saxon capital to supply the Celtic wants—this wise and judi- 
cious friend of Ireland, in order to effect his object, deals, from one end of the 
year to the other, in the most gross and unrestrained abuse of every thing 
Saxon, and proclaims Saxon England as the determined enemy of Celtic Ire- 
land. This is the Irish way of inducing English capitalists to send over their 
money to Ireland. Now, your capitalist likes large masses of produce, of gold 
or silver, but not large masses of people—large masses of people, too, who are 
collected together under a pretence which he knows must necessarily be false. 
For when a man tells me of his addressing 200,000 men, I find it impossible to 
believe him. When he tells me that the 200,000 men whom he proposes to addrees 
meet calmly to discuss a great national question, I at once turn with contempt, 
scorn, and disgust from such a statement, because I know it to be physically 
impossible that at a meeting composed of such immense numbers any thing 


like discussion can take place. I very well know what that object is, but the | 


capitalist thinks it is fur the purpose of breaking the peace. I do not my- 
self believe so. I think that so long as the agitators can hold the issue of 
those meetings in their hands, they will be the last to risk their own safety. 
But this system of intimidation is not without its effects. 1t deters the lawful 
and well-disposed from coming forward and doing their duty to the country 
and rallying round the Government. It prevents them from raising their voice, 
as they would do, against Repeal.” 

Lord Brougham alluded to means no longer in existence of repressing such 
meetings. ‘“ J remember well some eight or nine years ago, when I was in the 
Ministry, a system of organized meetings was going on, and was threatened 
during the whole vacation, after Parliament was up. I gave, however, an inti- 
mation in my place, that the conveners of those meetings were reckoning with- 
out their host if they thought that they could carry them on with impunity at 
the imminent risk of the public peace. I was the object of abuse for three 
months; but there were no more meetings. The parties knew well that the 
threat came from a quarter where it was likely to be followed up. Personal 
prudence prevailed. But what enabled me to doit? A law which was then 


the Army. The Earl of Wicktow expressed high approval of the mea- 
sure; which, so far from being coercive, would prevent the necessity 
of coercive measures. Lord CAMPBELL objected, that it ought to ema- 
nate from the Government—of which Lord Brougham was not yet a 
member; and took some exceptions to the details. This Lord 
BrovuGHAM attributed to his not having read the bill; for it was 


| similar to one which Lord Campbell himself drew up, as Solicitor- 


General, in 1833. The bill was read a first time, and ordered to be 
printed. 

In the House of Commons, on Wednesday, in reply to Lord NortH- 
LAND, Sir Rosert Peet said that Government had no intention of re- 
pealing the act against processions: it would expire next session, and 
then Government would consider the course to be pursued: nothing 
would be more gratifying to Government than the absence of any ne- 
cessity fur its renewal. He praised the forbearance of the Ulster Pro- 
testants in strong terms. 

On the same day, Lord Error moved the third reading of the Arms 
Bill. Upon which Lord CLeMenTs moved that it be read a third 
time that day six months; Captain Bernat aud Mr. Barinc WALL 
supporting the amendment. Mr. Moncxron MILnNEs opposed it; at 
the same time telling Sir Robert Peel that the support which the 
measure had met with was not owing to the conviction that Arms Bills 
alone were necessary for Ireland. 

Mr. DrisRAkLt criticised the position of Sir Robert Peel— 

During the protracted period when Sir Robert was in Opposition, he se- 
lected two points upon which his policy was to turn—Irish municipal reform, 
and the registration of Irish voters. After a struggle of many years, whatever 
might be said about the Budget, he virtually entered Governme::: upon that 


| question of Ireland. But the moment he was inoffice, he fixed upon Lord Eliot 





as Secretary for Ireland, that nobleman having taken a most decided line of 
policy against Lord Stanley’s Registration Bill, and Sir Robert announ- 
ced, not only that that measure would not be pursued, but that he and his 
colleagues had discovered they were diametrically wrong in the line they had 
taken, and that those who had quitted office were correct. If he thought the 
line he had taken in Opposition was not one which a Minister of this country 
should adopt, he acted as a wise and prudent statesman in not adopting it; 
only, as regarded Irish policy, those who were supporters of the right honour- 
able gentleman were left in the lurch. The only course open to them was, to 
recur to the original principles of the party of which they were members ; and 
in the principles of that party he could not find that hostility to the Irish 
people was a distinctive ingredient of what was called Tory policy. The 
Whigs, indeed, who for more than seventy years commanded in this country, 
pursued a course of policy hostile to the Roman Catholics of Ireland; and at 
that time the Roman Catholics claimed the support of the Tories. Nothing 
could be more strange in the history of this country, than that the gentlemen of 
England, the descendants of the Cavaliers, should be already advocates for 
governing Iveland on the principles of the Roundheads. He believed that there 
were dissensions in the Cabinet: there were dissensions in all Cabinets; but 
in the present instance they resulted from an imbecility of the most remarkable 
nature. Ireland, however, had arrived at that state that required a great man 
to have recourse to great remedial measures. You must reorganize the Govern- 
ment, and not the Government alone but the whole social state of Ireland. No 
merely temporary measures of relief or of coercion would be of any avail. If 
he were to use a harsh term he should call the Arms Bill, as applied to the 
present state of Ireland, contemptible; but the opposition to it had also been 


' contemptible. Some measures there were which to introduce was disgraceful, 


| 


In existence, but which has now expired. That law gave the Government a 
power to change the venue, and try such offences in Dublin, in whatever part | 


of the country they might have been committed. It was because I was forti- 
fied with that act that I ventured to make the declaration I have referred to. 
That act expired in 1840. A single clause of ten lines might have renewed it, 
but it was not done. The same law prevails as to Excise prosecutions in Eng- 


land; and also in the common law of Scotland, where Edinburgh was what | 


might be called a commune forum for all the country, when occasion required it. 
This was the law of Great Britain: why, on the principle of equal laws, should 
it not also be the law of Ireland?” He deprecated the calling out of the Yeo- 


manry, as tending to collision of the loyal, peaceable inhabitants of the North, | 


with the unfortunate, misguided people elsewhere—who, he believed, were more 
sinned against by bad advice than sinning. 
though it was always hazardous to do so, he should say that this storm would 
blow over, and that coercive measures would only have a tendency to add fuel 
to an expiring flame. 
agitation. Alluding to French sympathy, he said that Louis Philippe, his 
Ministers, and the mass of good society in the French capital, were only moved 


He exhorted the Irish people to relinquish their fatal | 


If he were to predict at ali | 


to pity at the late demonstration in favour of Repeal. In America, the Re- | 


peal sympathy was almost entirely confined to emigrants; and as to the part 
taken by Mr. Robert Tyler, said to be a relation of the President, no one was 
answerable for the excessive fooleries any of his family might please to commit. 

Repeal was an frish doctrine, and not likely to cross the Channel; but 
“fixity of tenure ’—that is, confiscation of land—was as likely to spread in 
England as in Ireland. Let all England beware of it. “I should not have 
said so much on this point if I had not understood that something has been 
said in the other House of Parliament—which, coming from the quarter 
whence it proceeded, did, I confess, astonish me not a little—about fixity of 
tenure being, if not a thing to be adopted, at least a subject for consideration. 
A subject for consideration! Ay, my Lords, it is, for alarmed consideration. 
It strikes at the root of society ; it strikes at the root of all government; and 
if it be not at once put down with a firm hand and a strong and unhesitating 
judgment, it will outstrip all the efforts of all the enemies of our native land 
in working the ruin and destruction of the empire.” ( Cheers.) 

The Earl of GLENGALL confirmed what Lord Brougham had said as to 
the necessity of retaining to the Government a power of changing the 
venue; referring to repeated acquittals of notorious murderers in Ire- 
land; verdicts being found in cases of murder of women, or for plunder, 
but not where the victim is an agent or an offender against the agra- 
rian laws of the murderers. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 

On Thursday, Lord BroveHa>, avowing that he acted without con- 
cert with the Government or any other person, introduced a bill to re- 
gulate trials for seditious proceedings in Ireland. His immediate incen- 
tive was the recent atrocious attempt upon the loyalty of the sergeants in 


| able baronet into severe and coercive acts.” 





and to oppose degrading. On the Arms Bill he had hitherto given no vote 
one way or other, and he should continue to pursue the same course. He 
believed that the time would come when a party would be formed in this coun- 
try on the principle of justice to Ireland—not by quailing before agitation, 
but by really putting an end to that misery which long misgovernment had 
produced. 

Colonel VERNER expressed satisfaction at the praise which Sir Robert 
Peel and the Duke of Wellington had awarded to the Protestants of 
Ireland; aud hoped that when the proper moment arrived Government 
would not be found wanting in vigour. Among other proofs of the 
necessity of the Arms Bill, he stated that a case of buckhorn-handled 
knives, without forks, had been landed at Belfast. ¥ 

Mr. CHartes Butter, arguing against the necessity for an Arms 
Bill, took Colonel Verner’s expectation of vigour as an indication of 
the spirit in which the bill would be enforced by subordinate officers in 
Ireland. He laughed at the Colonel’s alarm about the knives: a buck- 
handled knife might be innocent in itself, but a buck-handled knife 
without the fork was death! 

Mr. SmyTuHe followed up Mr. Disraeli’s attack; and charged Sir Ro- 
bert Peel with saying, “ You have no right to pursue any course ex- 
cept that which I—I—I may entertain.” 

Mr. Surix applied Sir Robert Peel’s remark against the Reform Bill 
to the Arms Bill—resistance might be unavailing, but it would not be 
fruitless. He proceeded in a long speech, characterized by his usual 
manner, to attack the measure— 

He contrasted the tranquillity of Ireland under the Whigs—a tranquillity 
which made up for the inability of that Government to legislate for Ire- 
land as they wouid—with its present state; all the Catholics and their priest- 
hood confederated in one struggle; and France and America showing sym- 
pathy. The matter for wonder to Sir Robert Peel’s friends was the philosophical 
composure which he maintained. “ We do not attribute this conduct to a feel- 
ing of false security: we rather attribute it to a disinclination to yield 
to the advice of pernicious councillors, who would hurry the right honour- 
Sir Robert Peel knew, from 
his experience of Ireland, that coercion would only convert discontent into 
disaffection. Mr. Sheil applauded the course which Sir Robert had pursued : 
but if he thought that the Repeal agitation wonld subside of its own accord, 
he was mistaken. In England no sutticient idea is entertained of the influ- 
ence of the Catholic priest in Ireland. ‘This remark led to a description of the 
priest, his popular origin, stalwart energy, Celtic temperament, scholastic 
accomplishments, and irrreproachable morality. Such was the cl: s, com- 
prising 3,000 individuals, that English policy forced to be politicians. Mr. 
Sheil recommended the granting of glebe-bouses and glebe-lands to the Roman 
Catholic clergy—attached to the office and not to the individual—and the 
building of houses of worship for the Irish Catholics. He thought also that the 
Irish might derive through the Imperial Parliament some part of the advan- 
tages which they expected from a domestic Parliament: on all Imperial ques- 
tions the Minister must necessarily abide by the gross majority in the House, 
but on questions relating exclusively to the interests of Ireland, the Minister 
was bound to take into the most serious account the opinions of the majority 
of Members for Ireland. He concluded by suggesting to Sir Peel, that he 
should invite his true and sincere friends, expound to them the state of Ireland, 
and obtain their assent to govern Ireland on the same principle as that on 
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which Canada is now governed; or to break those ties of party, those 
ligaments which bound him to servitude, and reverse what had been said of 
Burke, that, born for the universe, he gave himself’ up to party. 

Sir Rospert Peet, acknowledging Mr. Sheil’s habitual eloquence 
and the tone of courtesy to himself, desired to sever the consideration 
of the Arms Bill from that of the general question of Ireland— 

Mr. Sheil had desired him to conform to the feelings of Irish Members on 
local matters. Now, Mr. Sheil himself had borne disinterested testimony to the 
state of Ireland, when he proposed to compose criminal juries in Ireland of 
persons not cquals in rank with the offenders, but superiors—a greater de- 
parture from constitutional principles than an Arms Bill; and to provide in the 
Colonies an asylum for witnesses against torture and death. What a picture of 
society did that present! Again, the great objection to the Arms Bill was the 
distinction which it drew between two parts of the empire: the offer had re- 
peatedly been made to Ministers, that if they would simply renew the Arms 
Bill of 1840, no opposition would be offered: that bill, however, constituted a 
separate law for Ireland; and if a separate law existed—he lamented its ne- 
cessity—nothing could be more absurd than not to make it efficient. 

He then adverted to Mr. Smythe’s remarks; explaining, that so far from 
reproaching him with his vote against the Arms Bill, he had expressly told 
him, that as his opinions and his speech were adverse, it would be more friendly 
to Government to give his vote against them too. He knew that party con- 
nexions could not exist without occasional sacrifices of opinion ; but Irish ques- 
tions are an exception, and party considerations ought not to influence men 
to support an Arms Bill if they believed that a Government could be formed 
better to administer affairs in Ireland, or if they thought that the Arms Bill 
would be inefficacious. Mr. Disraeli also had expressed a strong opinion upon 
what ought to be the principles of Government in Irish affairs. (Cries of 
“ TTe’s gone!” followed by much laughter.) “ Some great man, it seems, is to 
arise with some comprehensive measures. (Laughter.) I was in hopes that 
the honourable gentleman was about to explain them, and I was looking for 
some indication of the coming man in his explanation. (Laughter.) But 
considering that the honourable gentleman came to the conclusion with respect 
to the Arms Bill, that, upon the whole, it is better to give no vote at all, I am 
afraid I cannot infer that the honourable gentleman is about to realize his vision 
of a great statesman.” (Cheers and laughter.) 

The speeches that had been made in the course of this discussion, convinced 
him how difficult it is for any Minister wishing upon the whole to steer a safe 
course between contending parties, to do that which may upon the whole be 
the best for the general interests of the empire. ‘ The right honourable gen- 
tleman says he is surprised at the apparent apathy and calm composure with which 
I view the present state of things in that country. Lassure the right honourable 
gentleman, I view that state of thingsjwith no other feelings than those of deep 
anxiety and pain. I know that I have done all I could. I had a hope that 
there was a gradual abatement of animosities on account of religious differ- 
ences. I thought I saw even in the intercourse of Members of this House a 
kindly and reciprocal feeling. I thought I saw the gradual influence of those 
laws which removed the political disabilities of Roman Catholics and esta- 
blished civil equality. I thought I saw, in some respects, a great moral and 
social improvement; that the commercial intercourse of Ireland with this 
country was increasing; that there was a hope of increasing tranquillity in 
Ireland, and of a diminution of crime; that the redundant and superfluous 
capital of this country, which was seeking a vent in foreign speculations of the 
most precarious nature, would be applied to a sphere more legitimate and more 
productive—the increasing improvement of Ireland. The agitation has blasted 
all those hopes.” Mr. Sheil talked of a “disciplined phalanx of ecclesiastics ” : 
did he foresee that in 1838; or if he had forescen it, would he have avowed it ? 
As to provision for the Roman Catholic clergy, they themselves showed no 
anxiety for the boon in 1825; and after Mr. Sheil’s vote for Mr. Ward's sweep- 
ing motion to confiscate the property of the Established Church to the Roman 
Catholic clergy, it was a shabby falling-off to come down and talk of glebe and 
glebe- houses, as if that were all that the priesthood wanted. Mr. Sheil recom- 
mended him to summon the friends ea whom he relied, and expound to them 
the ineffectual character of past changes in Ireland: looking, however, at the 
extent of those political changes, at the abstinence of the Protestants from 
irritating demonstrations, at the removal of commercial disadvantages, and at 
the fact that all distinctions of every sort and kind between Protestant and 
Roman Catholic had ceased to exist, was he not justified in entertaining a 
hope that all dissensions would subside, and that all parties would rally round 
the common interests of their country? He would not notice unfounded spe- 
culations about dissensions in the Cabinet. All the members of that Cabinet 
are actuated by one common desire to further the best interests of the nation ; 
taking any alternative rather than resort to physical force; at the same time 
that they would leave nothing undone to maintain the integrity of the em- 
pire—essential to our greatness, our prosperity, and our glory. 

After a few words from Mr. M. J. O'CoNNELL, in opposition to the 
bill, the House divided—For the third reading, 125; against it, 59; 
majority, 66. 

Irish Law or Lanpitorp anv TENANT. 

In the House of Commons, on Wednesday, Mr. SaarnmMan CRAWFORD 
moved the second reading of his Landlord and Tenant Bill— 

It was of the utmost importance to amend the law on that head. Under 
the present system, the tenant was compelled to take his land upon any terms 
the landlord or his agent thought fit to impose ; and he was obliged to erect 
buildings and make every improvement at his own risk and cost; and in case 
of his removal, he could obtain no compensation for the outlay both of capital 
and industry which he had made. Further evils arise from the customs of 
letting lauds to middlemen, of letting land to four or five men in partnership, 
each being liable for the whole rent, and of conacre. Mr. Crawford read ex- 
tracts from the Report of the Commissioners of Irish Poor-law Inquiry, to bear 
out his statement, that after prosecuting a special inquiry in fourteen districts, 
they pronounced in favour of an amendment of the landlord and tenant law, 
rendering the landlord responsible for the value of useful improvements made 
by the tenant. The existence of an extensive system of ejectment had already 
been proved to the House. The bill proposed to oblige the landlord, on ejecting 
& tenant, to make compensation for valuable or useful improvements: its object 
was, to encourage the leasing under long tenures; but it did not neglect to 
protect the landlord. If, however, Government or Members of the House 
wished more time for consideration, he would not press the second reading. 

Sir Ronerr Peet, fully recognizing the excellence of Mr. Crawford’s 
motives, ohjected to any expression of opinion on the subject, leaving 
the matter for several months in a vague state. 

He should be strongly disposed to advise the House not in one session to avow 
a principle, to be carried into effect in another session. He took some ex- 
ception to details in the bill. The provisions of the bill were such, that the 
tenant, without the consent of the landlord, or without consulting bim, might 
lay out an unlimited sum under his own superintendence, in draining and im- 
provement of the land, and at the expiration of the lease he might recover 
from the landlord the amount of that expenditure. That would make an im- 
portant distinction between the law of England and that of Ireland; and, for 
the sake of all parties interested, the measure should not be agreed to without 
due consideration. Since Mr. Crawford first gave notice of his intention, the 
Government had directed a careful review of the law of England and Ireland 





in respect to this subject to be made; and in stating that the Government 
would be disposed to give a fair consideration to the subject, he must at the same 
time say, that they would discountenance any expectation that they meant to 
recognize in any shape that which was called “fixity of tenure,” or any aliena- 
tion of the rights of the landlord; being satisfied that the maintenance of the 
just rights of property was the great characteristic of social improvement, and 
that any attempt to control or interfere with the just and legitimate rights of 
property must intercept the accumulation of property, and must be the greatest 
blow to industry and the accumulation of wealth that could possibly be given. 
Therefore he exhorted Mr. Crawford not to ask for a vote upon the second 
reading, but to allow an opportunity for the consideration of the subject during 
the interval of the present and the next session of Parliament. 

Mr. More O’FERRALL concurred with Sir Robert Peel as to the im- 
policy of a discussion on such a subject so late in the session. Sir A. 
Brooke and Sir Dennam Norreys concurred in the principle of the 
bill. Mr. Morcan Joun O'ConneELL regarded the debate as one of the 
very few gratifying discussions that had occurred this session respecting 
Ireland. 

Mr. Crawrorp, acting upon the advice that had been given, with- 
drew the bill. 

Customs BIL. 

On Saturday, the House of Commons went into Committee on the 
Customs Bill. Mr. George Bankes said that the agricultural portion 
of the community attached much importance to the last clause; and he 
desired a statement as to the objects of the measure generally. He 
wished to know whether part of it had been framed to remedy the exten- 
sive system of fraud which had been discovered in the Customhouse ?— 

The first enacting provision of the bill related to the increased power which 
was to be given to the Commissioners of Customs to administer oaths. Now, 
he wanted to know how this provision could be defended ; for it had been the 
policy of the Legislature for some years past to endeavour as much as possible 
to diminish the power of administering oaths in our public offices, and above 
all in the departments connected with the receipt of the public revenue. He 
would be glad, therefore, to know on what principle it was now proposed to 
give additional powers to the Customhouse authorities to administer oaths, 
The next section referred to goods entered to be landed or examined by bill of 
sight, with a proviso that a deposit was to be made equal to the duties. Were 
not the duties, then, paid directly on the goods being taken out for consump- 
tion? He was not aware of a different mode of payment. At any rate, some 
explanation must be looked for on this point. The second head in the bill was 
entitled “ Smuggling.” Now, he found no regulation in the bill respecting the 
illicit introduction and landing of goods by parties who were appointed to pre- 
vent such illicit landing. He thought this a great omission in the bill. He 
believed that it was a matter of perfect notoriety, that the smuggling carried on 
in the silk-trade on the coast had only been resorted to as a disguise to cover 
the frauds that had been carried on in the Customsdepartment. ‘The last (the 
25th) clause proposed to enact that the produce of the forest and agricultural 
produce of those parts of the State of Maine watered by the river St. John 
and its tributaries should be treated, as respects duties, navigation, and custom- 
laws, as the province of New Brunswick; and it affected to be introduced into 
this bill for tie purpose of carrying out an article in the treaty of Washington. 
It had been said, that as that treaty had been adopted, it became the duty of 
the House to take steps so as to insure its provisions being tairly and fully 
carried out. If that were to be the doctrine to be held by Parliament, then 
they would sit to very little purpose with reference to those treaties, because 
those treaties were generally passed when Parliament could have no cognizance 
of their provisions—when they had no power either of withholding or giving 
their consent to them. But indeed, the clause went far beyond the treaty ; 
and, looking into Lord Ashburton’s correspondence, he found that it did not 
refer to agricultural produce; though as far as regarded timber and staves he 
lamented that it did justify the words in the clause. But the terms of the 
clause were exceedingly vague, and he should like to know vat meaning 
Ministers attached to them: what was to prevent the produce «.' other States 
being sent into Maine, and thence sent down the river St. John into our 
colonial possessions, where it would be treated as the produce of that country ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that it would be almost impossible to give a 
general explanation of the bill, which had almost as many intentions as 
clauses — 

Some clauses did refer to the recent frauds in the Customs; but he did not 
mean to say that they formed an adequate remedy. These frauds had been 
investigated by two tribunals—by the Commission appointed by the Board of 
Customs; and by a Commission appointed by his right honourable friend, on 
his accession to office, for the purpose of examining the entire state of the 
Customs revenue. The information obtained by the latter tribunal was of 
such a varied and extensive character, that it had been found impossible to di- 
gest the whole of the evidence with the view of adopting effectual steps for the 
prevention of fraud. The clauses, therefore, which had been introduced into 
the bill with the view of preventing smuggling, were only partial, and touched 
upon isolated points, and by no means constituted any thing like the com- 
prehensive change which the Government intended to bring forward with the 
view of preventing those frauds. At present there was in the Customs de- 
partment a power of examining upon oath; but, by a singular anomaly, that 
power was vested not in the Commissioners, but in the subordinate officer, 
the Surveyor-General. The 25th clause could be best discussed in Committee. 

The House went into Committee, and the clauses down to the 9th were 
agreed to. Clause 10th proposed to repeal the prohibition to import 
clocks and watches not having the foreign maker’s name on the frame 
and face, or in an incomplete state: on the motion of Mr. GLADSTONE it 
was struck out of the bill, as, at this late period of the session, it would 
be impossible to remove the unfounded apprehensions which the clause 
had excited in the trade. 

Clause 14th enacted that the manufactures of Gibraltar, Malta, and 
Heligoland, made of foreign materials, be charged as foreign. Mr 
MitnerR Gipson desired our European colonies to be placed on the 
same footing as others. Why should they not allow foreign corn 
to be ground or manufactured into flour in Heligoland and imported 
into this country, as well as allow American corn to be imported into 
Canada and there ground? Mr. F, T. Bartnc and Mr. Hawes sup- 
ported the same view. Mr. GLApsTone had no objection to the intro- 
duction of the bond fide manufactures of the colony: but certain 
manufactures appeared to be taken up for the purpose of affording 
facilities to evade the revenue-laws : the clause was meant to put a stop 
to the introduction of articles made from sugar into this country from 
Malta and Heligoland, which were produced with the view of evading 
the payment of duty. The clause was affirmed, by 87 to 14. 


Clauses to the 18th were agreed to. The 19th repealed the provision 
in the Act 5 and 6 Victoria, c. 47, which required a bond on the ex- 
portation of wine. Mr. F. T. Barina objected to making alterations 
for the benefit of one particular trade and excepting others, Mr, GLAD- 
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STONE explained, that the wine-trade was in a peculiar position; antici- 
pation of changes for the last three years had much affected the trade, 
and a large quantity of wine had been left in bond. In 1841, there had 
been a falling-off in the home consumption to the amount of 300,000 
gallons ; and while the quantity consumed in 1840 was 3,000,000, in 1842 
it was only 1,400,000. In the course of further discussion, in reply to 
Dr. Bowring, Sir Ropert PeeEx said that negotiations for a commercial 
treaty with France were still pending. The clause was affirmed; as 
well as the four next. 

On the 25th clause, Mr. GLADSTONE made some explanation— 

It was said that agricultural produce was not specifically named in the treaty : 
he conteaded not only that it was, but that the explanatory documents 
accompanying the treaty left no doubt on the matter. The treaty directly 
declared, that ‘that all the produce of the forest, in logs, lumber, timber, boards, 
staves, or shingles, or of agriculture, not being manufactured, grown on any of 
those parts of the State of Maine watered by the river St. John, or by its 
tributaries, of which fact reasonable evidence shall, if required, be produced, 
shall have free access into and through the said river and its said tributaries, 
having their source within the State of Maine.” Mr. Webster alluded to the 
transmission of “agricultural products,” and Lord Ashburton accepted the 
terms of the letter in which the expression occurred. 

Mr. F. T. Barrie wished distinctly to know whether the treaty 
would admit corn and timber to this country at the same rate as the 
produce of New Brunswick, and whether the change would consist 
with the Customs Act of last year ? 

Lord Sran.ey said, that the terms of the treaty were unequivocal ; 
but in point of fact no corn was grown in the territory to which it re- 
lated— 

Timber once brought into the port of St. John was treated as British- Ame- 
rican produce. Indeed, all attempts to ascertain on which side of the river the 
timber had grown would be useless. Should it be necessary to alter the Cus- 
toms Act of last year for the purpose, a bill would be brought in. ‘This treaty 
must be regarded as nothing to the State of Maine, as such, but as merely re- 
lating to those districts which formerly constituted what was called the dis- 
puted territory, and which were essentially British, and as such enjoyed the 
same privileges as other colonies of Great Britain; and now, although it had 
passed under foreign sovereignty, it had claims upon this country, and these 
had been confirmed by the treaty of Washington. The effect of this clause of 
the treaty also would insure to the large town of St. Jolin, in New Brunswick, 
a large share of that trade which she now possessed, and to which a stop would 
have been effectually put if this free trade down the river St. John was not 
continued by the treaty. The question also was, whether upon this new basis 
it was not better to allow the produce of this district to be introduced as British 
produce, instead of giving the Americans the right of admission at all times to 
the harbour of St. John to carry away their produce. He believed, however, 
that the effect of the clause had been greatly magnified; and he confessed, as 
regarded the agricultural produce of Maine, he did not regard it as of much 
consequence one way or the other. It appeared from a statistical account of 
the State of Maine, drawn up in America, that it was an importing instead of 
an exporting country, and that it imported more than one-half the bread-stuffs 
that were used there. 

Mr. Georce Bankes was by no means satisfied, and he proposed an 
amendment to “except the produce of agriculture.” 

Mr. F. T. Barine would be glad to know, whether Sweden and those 
countries with whom there was a reciprocity of treaties, would not have 
a right to demand the same advantages, that their produce should be 
placed on the same footing as the produce of this portion of the State of 
Maine? He very much doubted whether they had the power of giving 
to any territory which had been added to another power by treaty the 
rights and privileges of a British colony. 

Sir Ropert Peet contended that the clause was necessary to main- 
tain faith with the United States— 

If Mr. Bankes’s objection were sustained, the United States would have 
good reason for saying, You are willing to preserve the treaty as regards 
timber, but you have some peculiar sensitiveness regarding corn, therefore you 
wish to leave it out, and to put a different interpretation on the terms than 
that used by the negotiators. As to Mr. Baring’s doubt, it was impossible to 
say, as partica to reciprocity-treaties so closely watched each other, what might 
be claimed under those treaties. In the present case, he thought that the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the case should be considered : it should be recollected 
that this territory, until very recently, had been British territory ; the inhabit- 
ants were desirous of remaining British subjects; and when we passed them over 
to the foreign state, we certainly were justified in securing to the produce the 
same privileges as if it had continued to be British produce. Besides, the port 
of shipment for this produce was a port in one of our colonies, and it would be 
ruined if deprived of this trade. 

Mr. Bankes said, that after what had passed, he would not divide 
the House on his amendment. (‘‘ Oh, oh!” and laughter.) 

The amendment was negatived, without a division; the clause was 
agreed to; and the House resumed. 

Import-DuTiEs: Customs FRaups. 

In the House of Commons, on Monday, on the motion for going into 
Committee of Supply, Mr. Ewart moved as an amendment the follow- 
ing resolution— 

“That it is expedient that the principles and suggestions contained in the 
evidence taken before the Import-duties Committee of session 1840 be carried 
into general effect; and that the trade and industry of the country require 
further and more effectual relief, by the removal or reduction of duties which 
press on the raw material of manufacture and encourage smuggling, and on 
articles of interchange with foreign nations, as well as on the means of sub- 
sistence of the people.” The present session, he said, had been one of large 
promises and paltry performances. In accordance with the recommendation 
of Mr. Deacon Hume, as given in his evidence before the Committee, the duties 
were to be taken off the raw materials of manufacture; but what had been 
done? The duties on drugs, colours, and other articles of a minor description, 
had been reduced ; but Ministers stopped there, and no further steps were taken. 
The duties on the important articles of wool and cotton were still retained ; 
and the duty on cotton had practically been raised in proportion to the value 
of the article, since the price had of late fallen very materially. Mr. Ewart 
— and dilated upon various sayings in favour of free trade—such as Mr. 

leacon Hume’s; as Sir Robert Peel's, that a nation should buy in the cheepest 
markets and sell in the dearest; and the recent maxim, “take care of the im- 

orts and the exports will take care of themselves ”: he asserted that there had 
en no reduction of duties upon those imports which would prove beneficial 
to the great mass of the people; and urged the reduction of the duties on corn, 
sugar, tea, butter, and cheese. He contended that our manufactures were 
excluded from America by our refusal to take American corn in return. Ina 
ert which had lately been laid before the Emperor of the Brazils by his 
nister of Finance, it was recommended that if we continued our high duties 








on their produce they should meet us by the imposition of high duties on our 
matufactures, and endeavour to manufacture for themselves the articles which 
they had hitherto got from this country. They even threatened to impose a 
duty of 60 per cent on our cotton fabrics: but the threat would he defeated if 
we consented to accept their articles of produce in return for our manufactures. 
It was desirable also, for the sake of morality as well as trade, to reduce the 
duties on those articles which were extensively smuggled into this country— 
especially tobacco, silk, lace, gloves, and brandy. 

No one rising for a few moments, there was a cry of “ Question, 
question!” when Mr. Mitner Gipson rose, merely to say that he 
supposed some member of the Government would reply, and therefore 
he would give way to the President of the Board of Trade. No one res- 
ponded to that hint ; and Mr. Gibson again rose— 

He reproached the Government with continued apathy, while distress, 
poverty, and discontent, were spread over the land; and then he entered upon 
a somewhat discursive support of the amendment. Sir Robert Peel, speaking 
of national improvement, referred to the increased export of cotton: but if the 
manufacturer exported a coarser description of goods, a larger quantity of the 
raw material was needed; so that no increase of wages or employment was im- 
plied. The very cheapness of raw cotton, too, might have induced many to 
make large investments, and to take the article out of bond for the purpose of 
placing it in their stores. But supposing there was an improvement in trade, 
was trade so good as it might be? The question was, whether by their re- 
strictive system they kept out of employment any portion of the population. 
What had been the labours of the session? Had a single practical measure 
for the benefit of the people been passed ? 

Mr. GLApsToNE said, that if he had not risen, it was out of no dis- 
respect to Mr. Ewart; but he was of opinion, that so far from good, ab- 
solute mischief would arise from a discussion of the kind at that period 
of the session— 

He asked Mr. Milner Gibson, if he anticipated any immediate good, even if 
his own views were carried out ? But the state of the House itselt showed the 
physical and mental exhaustion of the Members to be unequal to the discussion 
of the many questions involved in the motion. Moreover, Mr. Ewart could 
not have failed to notice, that the disposition of his own side of the House was 
peculiarly unfavourable to the discussion of the question: he believed that at 
the time the honourable Member was addressing the House, the number on the 
Ministerial side was more than three or four times equal to the number on the 
opposite side. He defended Ministers from the charge of doing nothing except 
under compulsion ; appealing to history to prove that the legislation of last 
year was not the result of pressure ; and to go back to times anterior to his own 
political existence, the commercial legislation with which Sir Robert Peel 
had been identified, had not been undertaken from pressure, but from a 
view to the circumstances of the country, and in opposition to the general 
tone of the popular feeling that prevailed at that time. Mr. Ewart had 
raised questions affecting six or seven millions of revenue; and if the removal 
of restrictions would lead to increased consumption, extraordinary finan- 
cial expedients must be resorted to in order to supply a deficiency of at least 
4,000,000/. which would arise from the sweeping alterations recommended. 
Mr. Ewart had complained that Government had not introduced any further 
changes in the direction of those made last year: but any Government was 
to be deprecated which so little knew its own mind and the interests of the 
country as to make other great changes before those already made had 
had sufficient time to operate so as to test their consequences. Nothing would 
create greater confusion than the course proposed by Mr. Ewart. It would 
paralyze trade, diminish employment, and increase the number of paupers al- 
ready crowding our workhouses, if his right honourable friend were to rise in 
his place and throw out intimations, either vague or specific, of measures that 
he might think it fit to propose in a future session of Parliament. Of course, 
these things would receive the consideration of the Government; but no altera- 
tions could be proposed except at a proper opportunity, and upon a conviction 
of the necessity of them. 

Mr. Hume pronounced Government to be retrograding from the 
principles to which they last year announced their adherence. Mr. 
Gladstone had gone back very fast; for he had introduced measures 
founded upon the worst principle, that of monopoly, and was opposed 
to all sudden and great changes— 

What would be the state of the country in a few years if trade continued in 
its present paralyzed state? What would pay the National Debt? How 
were the taxes to be paid? Would the land support the country? No; it 
never had done so. Commerce was its best, its only true support. But 
what was the state of commerce? Look at our shipping. The docks were 
crowded with vessels which were waiting, and waiting in vain, to be freighted. 
Such were the results of the impediments to trade caused by high duties. 

Mr. Bricut, who had been called for, rose to disclaim any part- 
nership concern with a party in that House who had suffered six 
months to elapse without having done any thing to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the people— 

He felt that it was his bounden duty to his constituents, the largest portion 
of whom were men of the working-classes, who had no property whatsoever 
but their labour and no income but their wages—men who told him when he 
shook hands with them, that their hands were harder than his, and to whom 
he replied, “* Yes, and I shall be glad to be the representative of men who have 
hard hands, for I think the rich in this country have representatives enough in 
that House, and that the interests of the poor are too much neglected.” He 
agreed with the honourable gentleman who had spoken last, that the condition 
of the country was calculated to inspire the most gloomy anticipations ; and 
he must say, he thought that condition brought great disgrace on the Minister 
and those who acted with him. He was not there as an advocate for a change 
of men; for both sides of the House were much too fond of relying on the ex- 
ploded and rotten system of protection. He felt bound to make this declara- 
tion of his opinion, as he had taken an active part in the agitation for the re- 
peal of the Corn-laws, and he might therefore be looked upon not only as the 
representative of the city of Durham, but also of that powerful and benevolent 
organization the Anti-Corn-law League. (“ Hear!” and a@ laugh.) Some 
time ago he met a large farmer in Yorkshire, who said that he would be glad if 
the Corn-laws were repealed, and that all commercial monopoly were broken 
down; being convinced that the farmers would not suffer, but be benefited 
thereby. Many crimes against man and sins against God had been com- 
mitted under very amiable titles; and the term “ protection ” had concealed 
one of the most heinous offences that it was possible for governments to com- 
mit, though the pretexts upon which that protection was based were the most 
plausible that could be. He had heard and read the debates of that House, 
but he never found any argument for a protection for labour and the rights of 
industry. The greater portion of the produce of the working-classes was taken 
away from them to be put into the pockets of the landholder, and no attempt 
was made in that House to alter that state of things. ‘The House, then, must 
be considered asa partial and interested body as long as things remained as 
they were. The Corn-laws were a great mass of appropriation-clauses for the 
purpose of raising rents and benefiting landholders. He went on to urge many 
of the usual arguments; occasionally touching upon a religious point. For 
instance, he said, that the first night he took his seat in that House he 
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heard prayers read at the table; and beautiful prayers they were, and | 


beautifully read. There was something in them about legislating for the 
interests of the people and disregarding the interests of classes; and it struck 
him that many a one in that House, and perbaps himself among the rest, 
who heard those prayers, would afterwards disregard them, and vote not 
for the general benefit but for the benefit of a class or of classes. 
Again, he asked, had Providence given them only the surface of the land? 
Had He not appropriated to their use what was below as well as what was 


above the ground? If their coal and their iron had only been properly worked | 


up into manufactured articles, and they had been able to export those articles 


to foreign countries, would they not have brought back, not cotton only, but | 


corn, which was even more urgently wanted by the people? He referred to 
the state of discontent in Ireland, the usurpation of the National Church in 


Scotland, and the toll-riots in Wales. In England the state of things was | 
even worse. In Northumberland and Durham, the other day, 20,000 pitmen | 


met, and agreed not to pay more than 4$d. per pound for meat, and for all 
other things in proportion. It was bad that this state of things should come 
to pass; and perhaps for no class was it so bad as for the class which thus 
attempted to regulate prices. That House, however, must recollect that the 
principle was as bad in one case as in another; that if it was irrational for pit- 
men to attempt to control prices, it was equally irrational for landlords to seek 
to control them. The truth was, they had been sowing curses; and now that 
it was their time to reap them, they must not be surprised at finding their seed 
yield its fruit. They had sown dragon’s teeth, and the dragons were now 
springing up. He made some passing criticisms on Ministers,—Sir James 
Graham, who once held opinions which coincided with those of the League; 
Lord Stanley, who at Durham had displayed the profoundest ignorance of the 


question ; and coming to Sir Robert Peel, he said that he should be glad to see | 
him not only what he was termed, the Queen’s Minister, but the People’s | 


Minister. He should be glad to see him disconnect himself from a party with 
which he did not agree, and appear to bear in mind not only the source from 
which he had sprung, but the fact that what had made him had also made much 
of the wealth and power of the empire. As for others in that House, he would 
beg them to reflect that such things as the overthrowing of oligarchies had 
taken place. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected, by 52 to 25. 


Mr. Borthwick’s motion for papers respecting Don Carlos (io which | 


we refer separately) having been rejected, Mr. Hume and other Mem- 
bers urged the production of the evidence taken by the Commissioners 
of Inquiry into the Customhouse frauds ; Dr. BowrinG remarking, that 
the responsibility of the department had better be concentrated in one 
person at its head: “boards” always serve as screens. 

The House then went into Committee. The first vote was 821,020. 
for the cost of the expedition to China. The vote of 25,300/. “ for the 
service in Canada, consequent upon the late insurrection,”’ was resisted 
by Mr. Hume; who asked why this country should pay a farthing for 
military force in a colony which had been at peace for some time ? 
The vote was carried by 90 to 18. The vote of 5,000/. on account of 
the Caledonian Canal was carried, by 137 to 13. 

On the vote of 1,500/. for monuments to Sir Sidney Smith, Lord 
Exmouth, and Admiral de Saumarez, Mr. Hawes suggested that the 
Government should avail themselves of the Royal Commission of Fine 
Arts for the purpose of ascertaining the best mode of erecting memo- 
rials to men distinguished in literature and science. He did not see 
why the military and naval profession should engross all the national 
monuments. 

Sir Ropert Peer thought it very desirable, that in the case of very 
eminent scientific men, public monuments should be erected to their 
menory— 

He saw no reason why the country should pay that tribute only to dis- 
tinguished naval and military men; ou the contrary, it would be a great in- 
centive to exertion in science if monuments were erected to the most eminent 
of hersons. !!e had given a good deal of consideration to this subject since 
it had been mcitioned last year by the honourable Member for Lambeth. The 
first difficulty which struck him was as to the place where such monuments 
should be erected. There was very great objection to placing them in 
ecclesiastical edifices, for unless the public had free access to them no great 

ublic object would be attained. If they did not erect them in any edifice— 
if they erected them out of doors—it was almost necessary that they should 
be of bronze: then the expense would be enormous; and a statue in bronze 
was not always a very great ornament. He always hoped that there might be 
some portion of that great building which was now being erected for the Houses 
of Parliament that might be appropriated to the statues of eminent men—not 
merely of men of political character, but of persons distinguished in litera- 
ture and science; and if he were assured that there could be any part of that 
edifice so appropriated, he should not have the slightest difficulty in referring 
the matter to the Commission which had been alluded to, and which had dis- 
charged its duty with the greatest credit to itself. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH understood that Westminster Hall was to form 
an access to the new Houses of Parliament; and if that were so, he 
asked why might not that Hall be appropriated to the reception of these 
statues ? 

Mr. Hume urged the propriety of giving the public better access to 
monuments. 

The vote was agreed to; and the House resumed. 

When the report of the resolutions was brought up, on Tuesday, Mr. 
Home returned to the subject of the report on the Customs frauds; 
vigorously attacking the constitution of the Board of Customs— 

Of the nine Commissioners, only one was supposed to know any thing 
about the business of the office. The whole thing was an affair of patronage. 
If there was a son of the Chancellor of the Exchequer—(“ Hear!” and a 
laugh)—who was fit for nothing cise, he was made a Commissioner of Customs. 
(Cheers.) Millions of money were trusted to the management of persons 
utterly incapable of the duty. He moved for the production of the evidence, 
with a view to measures for putting an end to the fraudulent proceedings. 

The CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEeQqueR opposed the motion; declared 
that every thing had been done thoroughly to investigate the frauds; 
and pronounced the Commissioners free from all charges. The motion 
was supported by Mr. Forsrer, Mr. Witt1am Wiurams, Dr. Bow- 
RING, and Sir James Duxe. Mr. Sruarr WortTLey opposed it; 
but concurred in Mr. Hune’s remarks on the Board of Customs. 
Mr. F. T. Bartne thought that it might be advisable to withhold the 
evidence for atime. Mr. Tzomas DuncomBe would reduce the number 
of Commissioners to three: the Board as at present constituted was a 
mere piece of patronage to reward electioneering services—the villain 
Burnby had got his appointment for assisting at an election in Canter- 
bury. Sir Georce CLERK promised that the evidence should- be pro- 
duced next session. Lord GraNviLLE SoMERSET said that its pro- 
duction would materially assist the fraudulent parties. On that show- 
ing, Mr. Hume withdrew his motion. 


Mr. Tuomas DuncomBE moved a resolution requiring the instructions 
| of the Treasury, Board of Trade, and Commissioners of Customs, to be 
| entered in minute-books kept in the Long-room, and printed and pub- 
| lished monthly. The CHANCELLOR of the ExcHeQuer had no objection 
to the former part of the resolution, but opposed the latter part. Mr. 
Duncombe pressed it to a division ; and it was rejected, by 57 to 19. 
The report of the Committee of Supply was then received. 
EXporTATION OF MACHINERY. 
| In the House of Commons, on Thursday, Mr. GLApsToNE moved 
| the second reading of the Machinery Exportation BijI— 
| The prohibition to export machinery originated in the belief that if machi- 
| 


nery were detained at home, the goods to be made by it would be produced in 
this country, and thus trade would be increased. But in fact the law is nuga- 
tory; and the authorities of the Customs, ever since 1824, have pronounced 
such a law to be impracticable ; so easy is it to export machinery in parts, or 
under cover of the coasting-trade. The effect of the law has been simply to 
enhance the cost of British raachinery to the foreign purchaser; and the 
consequence is, that to a great extent the trade has passed from us to Belgium, 
where there is an increasing trade. It is one almost indigenous with us, 
meriting as much encouragement as other manufactures; aud its export is 
opposed by no arguments that will not equally apply, for instance, to the ex- 
port of yarns. Mr. Gladstone quoted authorities in favour of removing the 
prohibition; and mentioned the case of a Leeds machine-maker whom it had 
deprived of extensive orders for Sardinia, which had been transferred to Bel- 
| gium. Another effect of the present law is to drive the inventor—and the 
Americans have obtained. name for invention—from resorting to this country, 
where they could get their work best executed. 

Mr. Hrnpiey professed his concurreuce in the Free-trade principle of 
the bill; sneered at the Ministers who prepared it, after tursing their 
predecessors out of office for a slight approach to similar principles ; 
declared it ridiculous to pretend that smuggling of machinery could not 
be prevented; and objected to obliging the manufacturer, with the 
millstone of the Corn-laws round his neck, to swim against the un- 
shackled foreigner. He v:oved as an amendment, that a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to consider the laws relating to the exportation of 
machinery. 

Mr. Sruart WortLEy began by expressing dislike to the bill, and 
ended by saying that he would vote for it, as gradual relaxations of the 
law had left very little protection to fight for. Mr, LaBoucHERE rejoiced 
in assisting at the removalof the last prohibition that deformed the statute- 
book. Mr. Cospen was sorry that any Free-trader opposed the bill: 
he supported it on the broad ground that it did away with one of the 
monopolies of the age. It received the like support from Mr. Bro- 
THERTON, Mr. Ross, Mr. Home, Mr. Duncan, and Dr. Bowrtna. Mr. 
Wit1am Witrams doubted its policy; Sir Roperr Fercuson op- 
posed it altogether. Sir Roperr Peew read extracts from a letter by 
Mr. Hirdman, of Belfast, showing that the new French tariff had driven 
France from competition in foreign markets with our linens, and in- 
creased the price to the French consumer; and the new restriction of 
Belgium on our yarns had had the effect ‘of losing that country every 
market but France: so there was a prospect that experience and self- 
interest would cause a revision of ‘ hostile tariffs.” 

The second reading was affirmed, by 96 to 18, 

Cuurcu oF ScoTLaND. 

In the House of Commons, on Thursday, the order of the day having 
been read for going into Committee on the Church of Scotland Benefices 
Bill, Mr. P. M. Srewart contended that time ought to be allowed for 
the General Assembly to consider the measure. He sneered at the 
paternity of the bill; Lord Aberdeen’s family (the Gordon’s of Haddo) 
having obtained all their titles by unremitting opposition to the Presby- 
terians and Covenanters; and asked who of the law authorities was in 
its favour, excepting the Solicitor-General? Moving that the bill be 
committed that day three months, he quoted the couplet addressed by 
Wyndham to a former Ministry— 

“Your faults, they are but two— 
There's nothing right you ever say, there's nothing right you do.”’ 

Sir James Grauam replied to Mr. Stewart, that the bill was the 
measure of an united Cabinet ; though Lord Aberdeen, the only Presby- 
terian in the Ministry, had the charge of it; and it was drawn up by the 
Lord Advocate. It gave effect tothe Nonintrusion principle, the grand 
Presbyterian principle of the Church of Scotland. He had already no- 
minated fifty ministers, and nearly forty Crown livings remained to be 
filled ; and not one of the ministers so nominated had yet been inducted. 
It was under such a state of things that he wished the bill to pass ; and 
the General Assembly had already declared its confidence in Govern~- 
ment. 

The original motion was supported by Mr. PrinGLE; opposed by 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Boyp, and Mr. Cotter. On a division, it was carried, 
by 85 to 54. 





ARMING OF CHELSEA PENSIONERS. 

The order for going into Committee on the Chelsea Hospital Out- 
Pensioners Bill was moved in the House of Commons on Thursday. 
Sir Henry Harpince stated that the object of the bill was, that Chelsea 
Pensioners, who can now only be employed as special constables, 
should be properly armed and employed as soldiers, under the command 
of the half-pay officers by whom they are paid, on the requisition of 
the civil authorities of the district. An armed and disciplined body 
would thus be provided in large towns. In consideration of that new 
liability, the pensioners would be relieved from garrison-duty. Mr. 
Tomas DuncomBE disliked this insidious encroachment under plau- 
sible pretences—this attempt to put down by bayonets the distressed 
operatives in disturbed districts: he moved that the bill be read a 
second time that day three months. The original motion, supported by 
Sir Ropert Peer, Mr. G. W. Woop, and Mr. Scort, and opposed by 
Mr. Hawes and Mr. M. J. O’ConneELL, was carried, by 53 to 4. 

Spain: Espartero: CARLOos, 

In the House of Lords, on Monday, the Marquis of LonDoNDERRY 
put a question to the Seerctary for Foreign Affairs— 

He was anxious to know whether the Secretary of State had received any 
accounts which stated that Espartero had deserted his country and station, 
and had been received on board an English ship of war; because, if this coun- 
try could show any countenance to a man who had been guilty of the basest 
treachery, and of the violation of duty again and again—who had deserted his 
country and duty, and means of defence, after bombarding the fairest city of 
Andalusia—still be thought he ought not to have met with protection, and 
been received on board an English ship of war. 
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The Earl of ABERDEEN said, he had received no further information 
on the subject than was possessed by their Lordships; but there was no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of the report. So far from there being any 
hesitation at receiving the Regent on board a British sloop of war, 
he should be astonished if he was not treated with the regard and dis- 
tinction to which he was entitled. 

In the House of Commons, on the same night, Mr. Bortruwick 
moved “ for copies or extracts of any correspondence which had taken 
place between the Governments of Great Britain and France relative 
to the detention of Don Carlos in France ”- 

Which of the two, Queen Christina or Don Carlos, both in France, 
would be more likely to engage in plots to unsetile the peace of Spain or 
Europe? Christina was allowed unrestrained liberty in Paris, whilst Carlos 
was confined at Bourges, in order that what were called “ Liberal institutions ” 
might be forced upon Spain. Whilst Queen Christina was engaged in in- 
trigues and issuing proclamations, Don Carlos had issued orders to his Gene- 
rals requesting them to take no part in the feud, 

Mr. BarLire CocHRANE seconded the motion; saying that he had 
been told by Don Carlos at Bourges, that Louis Philippe had assured 
him that he should be treated as a Prince malheureux : now, it was well 
known that he had not been treated as became a Prince. 

Sir Ropert Peet believed that Don Carlos was not subject to more 
restraint than was necessary for his detention. If he wished to go to 
Austria, he was at liberty todo se. He could not consent to the pro- 
duction of the correspondence. 

Dr. Bowrine deprecated interference in Spain, and the idea that 
what is excellent at home must necessarily be acceptable abroad. There 
were but two kinds of government which would be acceptable in that 
country : the one was a local and provisional government; the other 
was one of universal suffrage, such as had been established in 1812. 

Lord Joun MANNeERs advocated the cause of Don Carlos; drawing a 
parallel between his career and that of Prince Charles Edward— 

Of what cause was Don Carlos the exponent? It was the cause of order, of 
religion, and legitimacy : the principles opposed to him were those of anarchy 
and revolution. The results of anarchical and revolutionary principle had left 
in ruins the ancient church and monarchy of Spain. Those alone were op- 
posed to him, and looked with satisfaction on his imprisonment, who sympa- 
thized with the Canadian rebellion, the Polish refugee, the Democrat, and the 
Chartist ; who saw nothing to admire or respect in the character of a Spanish 
ae and a Chistian cavalier; and who saw nothing worth cherishing in those 

eelings of loyalty and religion on which the institutions of the country de- 
pended. 

Lord PALMERSTON entirely concurred in what fell from Sir Robert 
Peel. 
taken into custody by British agents ; and it was a clear understanding, 
that on his coming to England he was not to take advantage of the 
protection afforded to him and return to Spain for the purpose of 
— a civil war. He was therefore virtually guilty of a breach of 

aith. 


The motion was negatived, without a division. 


MiscELLaNeous. 

STATE OF THE NaTroNnAL Finances. Lord Monreacce has given notice, 
that on Monday next he will bring forward a motion in the House of Lords 
respecting the finances of the country. 

Duruam Etection. A petition has been presented against the return of 
Mr. John Bright. 

Tue Royat AssENT was given by Commission, on Thursday, to the 
Limitation of Actions (Ireland) Bill, the Controverted Elections Bill, and 
several unopposed and private bills. 

Tue Poor Retier (IRELAND) Bite was considered in Committee by the 
Commons on Monday; various amendments being moved, and principally 
rejected. 

Tue Monicipat Corporations (IRELAND) Bixt, the object of which 
is to correct certain technical errors and defects in the existing law, passed 
through Committee in the House of Commons on Thursday ; divers amend- 
ments being made, and more rejected. 

Lorp Lucan’s DismissAL FROM THE IRisH Macistracy. The Earl 
of Lucan, moving for papers, drew the attention of the Lords, on Thursday, to 
the circumstances under which he had been dismissed from the commission of 
the peace in Ireland. He had occasion, two years since, to dismiss from the 
agency of his estates Mr. St. Clair O'Malley; who had subsequently pursued a 
system of annoyance, and insisted on shooting over the Earl's estate. He 
prosecuted Mr. O'Malley, who was also in the commission, before the Magis- 
trates; when the defendant used the most insulting language, brandishing a 
stick, and calling the Earl a “ scoundrel, coward, and blackguard.” Ineffec- 
tually claiming the protection of the Bench, and after long provocation, the 
Earl called his assailant a “ miscreant:” and the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
dismissed them both from the commission. Lord WHARNCLIFFE assented to 
the production of the papers, but withheld any opinion on the special case. 
Lord Brovcuawm, the Earl of Wicktow, the Earl of Wrxcuttsea, and the 
Earl of GLENGALL, expressed strong sympathy with Lord Lucan. An address 
to the Crown, asking for papers on the subject, was agreed to. 

Tne Coatwuiprers Bice passed through the Commons Committee on 
Wednesday. Several divisions took place: the first, Mr. Hume’s motion that 
the bill be committed that day three months, was rejected by 40 to 15; and 
other amendments moved by the opponents of the bill were rejected by still 
larger majorities. 

Rerorm or County GEOGRAPHY. 
day, Mr. Ropert Scott obtained leave to introduce a bill to declare that every 
detached part of a county in Englandjand Wales, entirely surrounded by one 
other county, shall form part of the county by which it is surrounded. The 
bill is for consideration during the recess. 

Tue Coroners Bill. Tue second reading of the Coroners Bill was moved in 
the House of Lords on Monday, by Lord BroucHam. The Marquis of Savis- 
BURY opposed the motion, on the ground that the bill would throw additional 
charges on the county-rates: he moved that it be read a second time that day 
six months. ‘The amendment was supported by the Marquis of Lonpon- 
DERRY, Lord Beaumont, and Lord WHARNcLIFFE; the bill by Lord Camr- 
BELL. On a division, the amendment was carried, by 31 to 7; the bill 
being lost. 

Tae Scorca Universities Proressors Britt stood for the second read- 
ing on Monday; when Lord CamrBeE tt stated, that its object was to suspend 
the operation of the law for twelve months, in the belief that during that 
aakal some threatened litigation between the Presbytery of St. Andrew's and 
Sir David Brewster, a Professor in St. Andrew’s University, (whom the Pres- 
bytery desired to eject from his post because he had seceded from the Church, ) 
would be prevented by a return to reason, common sense, and mutual forbear- 

ance. The Earl of Happin@Ton could not join in that anticipation: the bill 
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would amount to a complete breach of the Act of Union; and he moved 
that it be read a second time that day six months. The amendment was 
carried, without division. 

British iv Catxa. In the House of Lords, on Monday, the Earl of 
ABERDEEN moved the second reading of the Intercourse with China Bill; the 
object of which was to enavle the Governor and Council of Hong-kong to 
make laws and ordinances for the British territory and for British subjects in 
Lord CAMPBELL objected to the measure, as unprecedented; since 


bounds of the territory which they governed. The Duke of WELLINGTON 
instanced the case of India. ‘The motion was affirmed. 

Inpran Criminat Law. In reply to Mr. Hume, on Monday, Mr. Brye- 
HAM Bartne said that a criminal code for India was in progress. 

OreEGon Territory. In reply to Mr. Suerz, on Thursday, Sir RoBertT 
PEEL objected to produce correspondence relative to the disputed Oregon ter- 
ritory; but expressed a strong hope that the question would be amicably 
settled. 

Patent THEATRES. On Tuesday, Lord Beaumont presented to the Peers 
a petition from Mr. W.C. Macready, complaining of the conduct of the Patent 
Theatres. The patents, originally granted to improve the literature of the 
country, liave become jobs in the hands of those who cannot appreciate the 
merits of Shakspere ; the theatres are occupied with monstrous productions and 
gorgeous shows, aided by horses and wild animals; and while the holders of 
the patents neglect to perform Shakspere themselves, they prevent licences 
from being given to other theatres. The petitioner prayed, either to extend 
the licence to represent Shakspere to the other theatres, or to restrict the 
licences of the Patent Theatres to that object, so as to exclude buffoonery and 
living animals. The Earl of GLENGALL said, that as the petition attacked the 
proprietors of the Patent Theatres, he must say he considered the petition to be 
the very greatest compound of vanity, self. sati-faction, and absurdity. 

Hotyroop Park Bit was read a second time on Thursday, in spite of 
Mr. Hume’s opposition. He declared that it was a job to give 30,0002. to Lord 
Haddington, in compensation for that to which he had no right. The Earl of 
Lixcoun said, that Lord Haddington’s right was affirmed by the highest law 
authorities in Scotland; and Holyrood Park would be thrown open to the 
public, instead of being monopolized by a few graziers. The second reading 
was carried, by 45 to 5. 











The Court. 
Wiypsor has lost its Royal guests. During the short stay of the 
Coburg family at the Castle, the weather permitted frequent walks and 
rides. At half-past nine o'clock on Tuesday, the Queen and Prince 
Albert, attended by a s..all suite, accompanied their guests to town by 
the Great Wesiern Railway, and thence to Woolwich; where the Duke 
Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg, Prince Augustus and the Princess Clemen- 
tine, and Prince Leopold, embarked for the Contiuent in the French 
war-steamer Pluton. 

The Queen and Prince Albert remained on board the steamer till its 
departure, and then repaired to Deptford, to view the dockyard and the 
new Royal yacht; Lord Adolphus Fitzciarence playing cicerone. The 
Royal pair arrived at Buckingham Palace at ten minutes past one. 

There the Queen held a Court, for the reception of Prince Alexander 
of the Netherlands; who arrived at four o’clock, and was accompanied 
by M. Dedel, the Netherlands Minister, and introduced by the Earl of 
Aberdeen. The Queen gave audiences to Ear] Granville and the Earl 
of Aberdeen. 

In the evening the Queen and Prince went to the Italian Opera. 

At ten o’clock next morning, they returned to Windsor; going by 
the Great Western Railway as far as Slough. Prince Alexander, and 
the Duke of Wellington, arrived at the Castle in the afternoon. They 
both returned to town yesterday; as well as Lord Aberdeen, who had 
also visited the Castle. 





The King of Hanover left town on Saturday, to visit the Duke of 
Buckingham, at Stowe; and returned on Tuesday. On Wednesday, 
his Majesty dined with the Earl of Cardigan; the Duke of Cam- 
bridge also joining the dinner-party. In the evening, the King gave 
an assembly, having issued tickets, as Duke of Cumberland, to between 
five and six hundred guests. The company began to arrive a little 
before ten o'clock. Tie Duke of Cambridge and Prince George came 
together; the Dutchesses of Cambridge and Gloucester. On Thurs- 
day, the King visited the Dutchess of Gloucester; and left town for 
Kew. Yesterday, the King dined with the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
at Addington Park. 





The Queen Dowager came to town from Bushy Park on Tuesday; 
and proceeded, by the Birmingham Railway, to Whitley Court, ia 
Worcestershire, which has been fitted up for her Majesty’s reception. 

The Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge went to the Italian Opera on 
Saturday. On Monday, they viewed Westminster Palace. On Thurs- 
day, their Roya! Highuesses received a visit from the Dutchess of 
Gloucester. 


The Metropolis. 


A special meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society of England was 


| held on Friday, at their house in Hanover Square, to receive the report 
Im the Blouse of Comusces, on Mea~ | ! the Judues of implements at the late show in Derby, with other busi- 
s ,on Mon- 


ness. The judges reported, that they had not awarded the prizes for 
the ploughs best adapted to light or io heavy soils, because the soil used 
for the trial was of a mixed quality, uot suited to bring forth the merits 
contemplated by the prizes. Mr. Gibbs reported a case of insult offered 
to himself and to the Society, by certuiu parties who were anxious to 
exhibit a churn at the last meeting, but being too late for entry, pro- 
posed to him the acceptance of a bribe. Several members of the Coun- 
cil reprobated such conduct; and it was resolved that the parties guilty 
of such impertinence should not be allowed to exhibit at any future 
meetings of the Society. The show of next year was fixed to begin on 
the 24th July, at Southampton, where « suitable site was chosen out of 
the many offered; the dinner pavilion to be capable of accommodating 
1,400 persons. Earl Spencer, the President, read a report by Mr. 
Loudon on some English cotton alleged io grow at Edwinstow, in Not- 
tinghamshire: it proved to be nothing but a species of poplar, of which 
the seed was wrapped up in a cottony substance. 

The Directors of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company gave a splendid dejeuner on Thursday, on board their new 
steam-vessel, the Bentinck, during a trip down the river from Black- 
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wall. Among the guests, were Lord Elphinstone, the Earl of Leven, 
Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, Mr. Emerson Tennent, the Lord Mayor, 
and a host of Members and commercial gentlemen. 


The scullers’ race for Doggett’s coat and badge was decided on Mon- 
day. The boats started, as usual, on the Istof August; but the race was 
stopped by the crossing of a skiff, which arrested the progress of the 
actual wianers—Fry and Scott; who on Monday, came in first and 
second, at Chelsea bridge, after a sharp race from London bridge : 
Hughes was third, Ligo fourth, and Staples fifth, The sculler in the 
first boat has the coat and badge, and 4l. 7s. 8d., five-eighths of the 
interest of 200/. South Sea Stcck; the second boat, 2/. 12s. 6d., the 
other three-eighths. 

The final race for the silver sculls, the possession of which consti- 
tutes the “championship of the Thames,” occurred on Thursday ; 
when Mr. Chapman obtained the sculls, his opponent being Mr. Wal- 
lace. 

Father Mathew has somewhat varied the scene of his labours for 
confirming candidates in Temperance. The attendance at the ground in 
the Commercial Road, on Sunday, was larger than on the previous 
days. On Monday, Mr. Mathew made his appearance on Kennington 
Common, between eleven and twelve o’clock, in a barouche and six, 
accompanied by Mr. J. S. Buckingham, Father York, the Reverend 
Mr. Moore, and Mr. Dear, and attended by a long procession of Tea- 
total bodies, which formed in Bartholomew Close. There were at his 
arrival about 10,000 persons on the ground. The proceedings lasted 
till dusk. Among those who appeared on the platform on Tuesday, 
were, Mr. Monckton Milnes, M.P., and Mr. P. H. Howard, M.P. ; who 
cordially shook hands with the chief actor of the scene. 

Father Mathew removed to Fulham on Thursday. The proceedings 
were a little interrupted by some who dissented from his mission; but 
order was eventually restored. In the course of the disturbance, he 
stated that he had the approval of Ministers. Yesterday, Mr. Mathew 
oe the pledge at the Riding-school, in Albany Street, Regent’s 

ark, 


At Croydon Assizes yesterday, the printer of the Times sustained an 
action for libel. The paragraph which was the subject of trial charged 
Mr. Feargus O’Connor with being “ venal,” with taking money for 
assistance at Mr. Sturge’s election for Nottingham, and with pocketing 
2l. of 5/. which had been paid to him to give to some one else. The Times 
had’ copied the paragraph at second-hand from another paper, and 
offered to insert an apology. The Jury returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff, with 20/. damages. Chief Justice Tindal refused to certify in 
order that the plaintiff might obtain his costs. 

At Marylebone Police-office, on Saturday, George William Hamilton, 
who calls himself a solicitor, of 39 Somerset Street, Portman Square, 
‘was reéxamined on a charge of disgracefully attempting to extort 
money ; having been remanded from the previous Saturday. At the 
first examination, the servants of Mr. Hopper, a gentleman living in 
Derby Place, Bayswater, described Mr. Hamilton’s prowling about 
the house on various occasions. At one time he made inquiries 
whether a young lady, Miss Jessie Hopper, who had returned from 
a walk, lived at the house; then he threatened to advertise some- 
thing to her discredit; and subsequently he left letters at the house 
conveying more distinct threats. ‘These letters purported to come from 
one “ Robert Bell”; who desired replies to be sent to the care of Mr. 
Hamilton: he threatened, in one of the letters addressed to Miss Emily 
Hopper, a sister, to subpcena Miss Jessie as a witness “against the 
brothel which she has so frequently visited in the morning during the 
last two months, in company with an officer, who, I believe, visits at 
your house,”—having first offered to “ sell his secret” to Miss Hopper, 
although the editor of the Satirist would gladly purchase it. A fourth 
letter was from Mr. Hamilton to Mr. Hopper, stating that he had re- 
ceived instructions from Mr. Bell to prosecute the house, and advising 
Mr. Hopper to put his daughter in commuication with Mr. Bell. Hamil- 
ton was seized on Saturday morning, by Mr. Woodhouse, a friend of the 
family who had lain in wait for him. He then advised Mr. Woodhouse 
(apparently taking him for the young lady’s brother) to “settle it” ; 
asserting that “Mr. Bell” was a most respectable man. To the 
Magistrate he said, that he knew nothing of the letters signed Bell, 
and denied that he had left anything at Mr. Hopper’s house; promising 
to bring witnesses to prove the fact. On Saturday last, he was attended 
only by his legal adviser, Mr. Flower; who had advised him to call no 
witnesses; but Mr. Flower insisted that Miss Jessie Hopper ought to 
have been produced. Mr. Clarkson, who supported the prosecution, 
stated that the prosecutor was the father, and that Miss Jessie’s attend- 
ance was not at all necessary ; but, in fact, the result of the prisoner's 
conduct was, that the young lady was then lying in bed, in a dangerous 
if not dying state. He added, that Mr. Hamilton was no attorney at 
all; no such name appearing on the rolls. The prisoner, who looked 
very dejected, was committed to Newgate for trial. 

George Dawson Lowndes, a person of independent property, who 
lives at No. 65, Poland Street, was charged at Marlborough Street 
Police-office, on Tuesday, with a vile assault on Thomas, a young man, 
while looking in at the window of a jeweller in Oxford Street, on the 
same morning. The prosecutor recognized Lowndes as a person who 
had before assaulted him. The prisoner was committed for trial. He 
has two prosecutions of the same kind hanging over him. [The repe- 
tition of these charges seems to indicate that the offender must rather be 
a “dangerous lunatic” than a responsible being: aconfirmed insanity 
of the kind, if proved, would more than any other point at confinement 
as a proper restriction. } 

An inquest was held on Thursday on the body of Mr. Frederick 
Ancona, who jumped off Waterloo bridge, on that day week, while 
walking with some friends. He had been laying a wager that he would 
jump off ; and as he was accustomed to feats of activity, it is supposed 
that he meant to startle his friends by a show of doing so, but acciden- 
tally fell over, and was drowned. A verdict was returned accordingly. 


Several destructive fires occurred in the Metropolis at the end of last 
week. Messrs. Moseley’s tool warehouse and manufactory, at the back 
of New Street, Covent Garden, were destroyed on Saturday morning. 
The flames were discovered when the workmen came to their daily 
occupation at seven o'clock. 


Much damage was done to the build- 











ings in New Street and Rose Street : the loss to Messrs. Moseley is esti- 


mated at 8,000/. On Saturday night, the premises of Mr. Mills, in Fore 
Street, Limehouse, were entirely burnt down. ‘The fire, which was dis 
covered by a policeman, quickly extended to the adjoining buildings : 
the house of Messrs. Cater, agents to Pope’s Wallsend Coal Company, 
was totally destroyed; and the Steam-boat public-house, and two other 
houses, were seriously damaged. No lives were lost; but a great 
amount of property was consumed. At three o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing, a fire broke out in Great George Street, Westminster, at the house 
of Mr. Villars, surgeon; and it spread to a private house belonging to 
Mr. S. Gurney, and to the warehouse of Mr. Cuthbert, tallow-chandler ; 
leaving the intervening house of Mr. Morris, an ironmonger, un- 
touched ; but extending in an angular direction to two other houses in 
Parliament Street, which were partially burnt. 


The Provinces. 


Mr. Cobden, accompanied by Mr. Moore, held a meeting at Bury 
St. Edmonds, the county-town of Suffolk, on Saturday. The place 
originally chosen for the meeting was the Angel Hill, where the County 
and Borough elections are held; but the Mayor, Major Bullock, forbade 
the meeting, and not only despatched his officers to remove its announce- 
ment from the walls of the town, but, says the Morning Chronicle, 
“actually went about the streets and tore down the obnoxious placards 
with his own worshipful hands.” About 3,000 persons were present, 
including several influential gentlemen, and a considerable number of 
farmers and farm-labourers. Colonel Addison having been called to 
the chair, Mr. Cobden delivered an address, The Reverend Mr. Ma- 
berly reprobated repeal of the Corn-laws ; but, wandering into irrelevant 
topics, the meeting stopped him, and refused to hear him. Mr. Hales, 
a farmer, declaring “protection a delusion practised on the tenant- 
farmer by artful politicians,” moved a resolution in favour of free trade. 
Mr. Gayford, a tenant-farmer, professed to desire free trade, but not 
while there was the National Debt to bear: would the wealthy gentle- 
men engaged in trade and manufactures propose a tax to pay the Na- 
tional Debt? He recommended the farmers to bargain for a corn-rent, 
as he had done. Mr. Moore replied; contending, that when food is 
cheapest, the public purse is fullest, and therefore the National Debt 
easiest to be borne. The resolution was carried, with only two dis- 
sentients. Lord Charles Fitzroy, who avowed himself a decided advo- 
cate of Free-trade principles, moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Cobden and 
Mr. Moore; and thanks to the Chairman terminated the business of 
the day. 

Mr. Cobden took possession of Salisbury on Tuesday. Mr. Benett, 
the Member for South Wiltshire, had threatened to meet and defy the 
Leaguer, should he invade the county ; but there was no Mr. Benett to 
be seen. Instead, a meeting of three or four thousand persons, com- 
prising at least four hundred farmers, received Mr. Cobden and Mr. 
John Bright; and passed a resolution in favour of free trade, without a 
single dissentient. 





The riots in South Wales continue ; and several more gates have been 
destroyed. That a more orderly spirit is not altogether wanting, how- 
ever, las been proved by the fact, that the keeper of a toll-gate was 
summoned before the Magistrates at Swansea, on Friday, for taking 
more toll than the law allowed; and he was fined 5/. and costs. 

The men who had struck in the Morriston copper-works, to the num- 
ber of about 1,500, marched into Swansea on Saturday morning. They 
were met by the Mayor, with Mr. Vivian, M.P., and other gentlemen 
connected with the works; who persuaded them to leave the town, A 
conference then took place between the men and their employers ; and 
the people followed one of the partners to the works. But the turn- 
out continues. 

Mr. Hall, the Government Commissioner, has continued his inquiry 
at Carmarthen and Llanelly. Mr. Ellis, a barrister, forms part of the 
commission, and directs his attention solely to the accounts and ma- 
nagement of the turnpike-trusts. It is understood that he has ex- 
pressed a strong opinion against the numerous side-bars; and that he 
has drawn a bill, having for its object the consolidation of the trusts, 
and the gradual paying-off of the tallies, 

‘The Kidwelly Trust have been prevented from immediately carrying 
out their intention of abolishing thirteen of the fifteen toll-gates, by the 
contractor, who not only demands compensation up to the present time, 
but 4601. for the future, to the end of the contract. The abolition of the 
thirteen gates therefore is delayed for six months. The Three Comet 
Trust propose to abolish ten gates within their jurisdiction. 

The correspondent of the Times was present at another farmers’ 
meeting, on the night of the 3d instant. “One of Feargus O’Connor’s 
representatives, from the Northern Star, attended: he appeared sadly 
frightened, for the farmers would have nothing to do with him; they, 
however, allowed him to be present.” 


There is a general turn-out of the mill-hands at Ashton-under-Lyne. 
It began in one mill on Friday ; but it assumed a more general and 
serious aspect on Tuesday, the 8th August—the anniversary of the 
day when the disturbances of 1842 commenced in that quarter. 





Sarah Dazeley was executed at Wrestlingworth, in Bedfordshire, on 
Saturday, for poisoning her husband and infant daughter. She was 
still a young woman. At eighteen she was servant to a clergyman 
at Ludlow; and married one Mead, with whom she lived happily for 
some time. She became, however, debauched in her mode of life; 
and in a few months after that change, Mead and an infant daughter 
died, apparently from poison. In 1842, she married Dazeley; wit. 
whom she frequently quarrelled ; and two years after their marriage she 
poisoned him. She was about to be married a third time ; but her third 
lover broke off the match, hearing rumours of his predecessors’ deaths ; 
and so did a fourth, in London, whither she ,had come; and his dis- 
closures led to her arrest and conviction. The crowd on Saturday was 
very great; and a shriek of execration greeted the culprit when she ap- 
peared on the scaffold. She was in a wretched state of health, and was 
obliged to be supported to the last moment. 

At Durham Assizes, on Friday, Joseph Atkinson was convicted of 
illegally solemnizing a marriage. He kept a toll-house within the 
Scottish border, and usually officiated as priest. A couple sought his 
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Offices, but found that he had gone to Berwick ; whither they followed 
him. At first he refused to marry them; but being made drunk, he 

omplied: a confusion of legal geography which caused him to be sen- 
tenced to seven years’ transportation. 


IRELAND. 

The dismissal of Justices of the Peace continues. Among the 
most recently-dismisse are Mr. John Bodkin, M.P., for attending the 
Tuam meeting; and ‘ir. John Hyacinth Talbot, (who had_ pre- 
viously been reinstated i1 the commission,) for attending the Ennis- 
corthy dinner: both geutlemen also are deposed from the Deputy- 
Lieutenancy of their respective counties. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford has declined Mr. O'Connell’s invitation to 
join the Repeal agitation. He could not, he says, consistently join a 
body that desires altogether to abolish Imperial legislation : he does not 
desire to destroy that system, but simply to add to it the principle of 
Local legislation. 

The Cork Grand Jury have refused, by fifteen to five, to adopt an 
Anti-Repeal petition. 


One of Mr. O’Connell’s great meetings was held at Battinglass on 
Sunday, for Wicklow county. Mr. J. Copeiand, of Dunlevin, was the 
chairman. The Earl of Wicklow had published what Mr. O'Connell 
called a “ love-letter to his bog-trotting agent, begiuning ‘ Dear 
Fenton,’” dissuading his tenantry from taking partin the meeting: this 
letter and the mountains of Wicklow afforded some points of local inte- 
rest to vary Mr. O’Connell’s address. 

At the dinner, Mr. O'Connell again alluded to the letter of Lord 
Wicklow ; who had called the Liberator an “ individual ”— 

“ That puts me ia mind of what happened to Curran. ‘There was a fish- 
woman, an excellent scold, and Curran engaged in a combat of words with her. 
While she kept her temper she bad the best of it, until Curran at length called 
her an individual. ‘ An individual!’ said she, in a rage; ‘ why, Lam no more 
an individual than your mother.’ 1 believe it was the recollection of that story 
that induced Lord Wicklow to call me an individual; and 1 throw it back upon 
him in the same manner, and I tell him I am no more an individual than his 
mother.” 

Mr. O'Connell cautioned his hearers that there were plans on foot to 
divide the Irish people by the creation of a new party. They would not, 
of course, join it: they would not enter into any compromise. He re- 
newed his coquetry with the non-commissioned officers of the Army— 

“The sergeants even of the Spanish army are a fine class of men, and 
effected that revolution; but in the British service they are the finest, the 
most intelligent, and the most trustworthy men that ever existed. In every 
other service the sergeants are made officers of, but in the British service they 
have not yet learned to do that act of justice: but, if our cause goes on, we 
will do them this piece of service, for then the Government will alter their 
plan and appoint a great many of the sergeants to commissions, for fear they 
would ¢ pronounce’; and I give them advice to do so from this spot, In Spain 
the‘ revolution has been complete, and it has taken place to the disparagement 
of the English interests: and is there a,man living who does not know that 
England is weak as long as Ireland remains dissatistied—that England is dis- 
respected so long as Ireland proclaims that she has just causes of discontent ?” 


At a special meeting of the Repeal Association, on Friday, Mr. O’Con- 
nell read a letter which he had received from M. Ledru Rollin. Allu- 
ding to a speech by Mr. O’Connell mentioning the recent Repeal de- 
monstration in Paris, the writer said that the intention of the “ French 
Democrats” had been perfectly understood : it was, “ to express a pub- 
lic testimony of sympathy in the glorious struggle of an entire people 
for independence, for the faith of their fathers, and for nationality.” A 
matter of form separated the Repealers and the Frencl: Democrats— 
“you are Monarchical, we are not so”: but they had a common 
enemy—“ the enemy of equality and of liberty all over the world—the 
English Aristocracy.” ‘ We offered a testimony of sincere and pro- 
found sympathy for a peaceable and legal struggle; but in case the 
Tory Government should violate the sanctuary of the law, which serves 
you as a refuge, we believe that France will offer you other aid against 
augmented dangers.” 

To this advance Mr. O'Connell replies with some cordiality, and 
much more caution. He conveys “ the respectful gratitude of the 
Repeal Association for the sentiment of liberality and justice displayed 
in that communication.” He says, “ we understand each other per- 
fectly”; but he seems to think it necessary to strengthen that perfect 
mutual intelligence by some qualifying explanation— 

“ Your present countenance and sympathy is bestowed upon men who are 
struggling within the limits of local and constitutional principle for the rights 
and liberties of their native land—of men who desire to use no other means 
than those which are peaceable—means having no other efficacy than that 
which arises from their moral force aud power. You, indeed, allude to another 
contingency, in which you may be disposed to be more active in our support. 
But that is a contingency which we decline to discuss, because we now deem 
it impossible that it should arise; the British Government having retracted 
every menace of illegal force and unjust violence, and confining its resistance 
to our claims—if it shall continue to resist those claims—within the ordinary 
channels of legalized administration.” 

He alludes to the misrepresentation of the English and French press, 
already mentioned by his correspondent; and that is an excuse for de- 
clining the French Repealer’s self-invitation— 

“ We strongly apprehend, that the visit which you have intimated that you 
might make to this country, would, whilst it would be of no practical utility, 
afford opportunity for further calumny, and for mischievous (though utterly 
false) insinuations. Upon these grounds, we deem your contemplated visit to 
Ireland, in any thing resembling a public capacity, as being, to say the least of 
it, premature.” 

However, “ at a more suitable opportunity,” Mr. O'Connell will be 
proud to exercise the rights of hospitality towards M. Ledru Rollin ; 
and he finishes with “ an emphatie expression of respect and esteem.” 
[So that awkward offer of too close sympathy is well parried !] 

At the same meeting, Mr. O'Connell entered on a long critique of the 
debate on Mr. Ward’s motion. Ie thanked Mr. Escott—both the 
Messrs. Escott, lest he should miss the right one—for causing the 
House to be counted out; and then he proceeded— 

He wished to show the contempt with which Ireland was treated. When a 
question concerning Scotland came on for discussion, a strong muster was made 
in defence of the Scotch; the Ministry were made to tremble for their safety, 
and had only a paltry majority of 18: but when a question affecting Ireland is 
submitted to the notice of the legislators, the House dies a natural death. 


And there it lies in its inanimate condition, whether altogether lifeless or 

aralysed only in half its being—for he didn’t care a rush what became of 
it—it was all the same to him. Ireland would soon have a Parliament of her 
own. 

He dismissed the Whigs and their leader very summarily— 

Lord John Russell made a speech the other night against Ireland, and in 
his anxiety to say something against O'Connell, went out of his way for the 
purpose of gratuitously expressing it as his opinion that the Repeal meet- 
ings were illegal. He was glad that Lord John Russell had acted so, for 
this little incident revealed more eloquently than could a thousand arguments 
the animus by which the Whig party and their leader were actuated towards 
Ireland. But mark the strange, the startling inconsistency of the man. This 
very same statesman, who declared the Repeal meetings were illegal, had on @ 
former occasion espoused the cause of the Irish Magistrates, and denounced 
the conduct of Lord Chancellor Sugden in dismissing them, as illegal and 
indefensible. But if Lord John Russell was right in declaring that the meet- 
ings were illegal, Lord Chancellor Sugden was right in dismissing the Magis- 
trates for attending them, and Lord John Russell was wrong in having de- 
nounced the Chancellor's conduct as unconstitutional. (Cheers.) So see 
into what predicament the leader of the Whigs was placed by his own words. 
In his rash impetuosity to put a slight upon Ireland, that he might thereby 
find favour in the eyes of England, he had betrayed himself, stultified himself, 
and besmeared himself with the tar of political turpitude. There was the 
leader of the Whig party, who in the same breath vindicated Sugden and con= 
demned himself. Oh, it was delightful to see those men showing themselves 
up in this kind of way. ; 

At the usual meeting of the Association, on Monday, another visiter 
was rebuffed, and much more roughly than the French gentleman. 
Mr. Thomas Steele handed to Mr. O'Connell the card of “ Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett,” at the same time intimating that the owner of it, who 
stood beside him, was the proprietor of the New York Herald, Mr. 
O’Connell said— I wish he would stay where he came from: it isa 
much fitter place for him than this. We don’t want him here.” Mr. 
Kennett, a gentleman about fifty years of age, suddenly retreated, as he 
entered, across the table. Mr. O'Connell added—* He is one of the con- 
ductors of one of the vilest gazettes ever published by infamous pub- 
lishers.” ‘his declaration was followed by laughter, and a partial dis- 
position to hisses, which was suppressed by the chair and persons 
around it. ; 

Proceeding to business, Mr. O’Connell stated that he had not yet 
matured his plan of a “ Protective Society” of three hundred gentlemen, 
each bringing 100/. as a test of his sincerity, or that of his neighbours. 
He could only pledge himself that before the end of the year one step 
more would be taken towards Repeal. He read a circular which had 
been transmitted to the Irish Members, coataining an address to the 
People of G:eat Britain, which those Members were solicited to sign, 
as “setting forth to the world an exposition of the wrongs and claims of 
Ireland.” It had already received the signature of several Irish Mem- 
bers. It stated many of the usual grievances, and appealed to the 
people of Great Britain thus— 

“ Our local wants are not duly considered in the Imperial Parliament. Yet 
adequate powers of self-government for local purposes are not afforded in the 
constitution of our fiscal and administrative institutions. We have applied in 
vain to the Legislature for redress. Our complaints are unheeded—our re- 
monstrances are unavailing. We now appeal to that higher tribunal of public 
opinion, which creates aud deposes Parliaments and Ministers; and we ask 
your intervention to enforce our claims. * * * It may still be in the 
power of a Government which shall merit the confidence of the Irish people 
to win back their forfeited affections: but we warn you that every day’s delay 
increases the difficulty of the task, and gives additional strength to those who 
maintain that there is no hope of good government for Ireland except in the 
restoration of ber national Parliament. Should this warning be neglected, 
upon you, not upon us, be the responsibility of future events.” 

Mr. O'Connell regretted the address had been signed by acknow- 
ledged Repealers. He would not himself sign it: but it was not sur- 
prising that other Repealers should differ from him on the point, and he 
would not reject the codperation of any inan who did. He thought 
this address, however, a good symptom, as showing that the rats were 
stirring under the straw. 

The Association met again on Tuesday; when Mr. O'Connell en- 
tered into long arguments about Mr. Sharman Crawford’s letters, and 
other matters. Before doing so, however, he carried a resolution, that 
the Repealers of Belfast should be written to, imploring them not to 
fulfil a supposed intention of holding a meeting on the 8th September, 
when there is to be a great Anti-Repeal meeting. A consideration of 
the address to the people of Great Britain led to another attack on the 
Whigs— 

This document demanded a recognition of the right of the people of Ireland 
of all classes to an equal participation in religious and educational arrange- 
ments. What chance was there of this principle being adopted? The Whigs, 
with Lord John Russell at their head, had declared they would stand by the 
Church as it was at present constituted. Le inferred this from the speech of 
Lord John Russell, and from the articles which appeared in the leading organs 
of that party in London. These gentlemen said, “ We demand a mose 
ample representation in the Legislature.” What chance was there of that ? 
Did not the House of Commons, over and over again, refuse to increase the 
representation ?) They had repeated opportunities for doing so; yet they re- 
fused, and none were more active in their opposition than the Whig party. 





The Repeal rent for the week was announced to be 1,355. 


There was a fatal affray fight at T'urloughmore fair, near Galway, 
on the Ist instant. Mr. Brew, the Head Coustable, had endeavoured 
to suppress a faction-fight, aud had seized a ringleader; when the con- 
tending parties coalesced to resist the Police. Mr. Brew, who is de- 
scribed as a remarkably humane, temperate man, unwilling to sacrifice 
life, retreated ; the mob, in pursuit, pelting the Police with stones, one of 
which struck the Head Constable and laid him senseless on the ground. 
The Police now could no longer retreat without sacrificing his life, and 
the order to fire was given; when one man was shot dead; the dead 
body of a boy was afterwards found, and several were more or less 
wounded. 





SCOTLAND. 

The nomination of a candidate for the representation of Ayrshire, in 
the room of Lord Kelburne, who has succeeded to the Earldom of Glas- 
gow, took place at Ayr on the 3d instant. Captain Blair, of Blair, pro- 
posed that Mr. Alexander Oswald should be elected as representative for 





the county ; and Mr. Bartlemore of Seabrae seconded the motion. No 
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other candidate having been proposed, the Sheriff declared Mr. Oswald 
duly elected. The new Member shortly addressed the electors. He 
stated, that although he was not a member of the Church of Scotland, 
he still highly respected it, as being the church of the people; and he 
gave those who had left it, and those who were disposed to stay in, 
credit for sincerity. 





The Glasgow Anti-Slavery Society have adopted a course which was 
too bold, if not too honest, for the Convention in London. The sug- 
gester, in both instances, was Mr. Macgregor Laird, the delegate from 
Glasgow to the Convention; and on his motion, the Glasgow Society, 
on the Ist instant, passed a series of resolutions, and then a petition to 
the House of Commons, advocating the freest African emigration 
to the West Indies as a means of suppressing the slave-trade. The 
petition passes in review the various methods which have been resorted 
to for the suppression of African slavery and the slave-trade, and de- 
monstrates the total failure of all of them. It recommeeds the free 
emigration of the Negro race from all parts of Africa to her Majesty’s 
Colonies , as a certain means of undermining and ultimately putting a 
stop to the slave-trade. It declares that the emigration at present per- 
mitted by the British Government, restricted as it is to Sierra Leone, 
and crippled by the system of passports, fees, and registrations, is unde- 
serving of the name of free emigration. And all these positions are 
corroborated by reference to the evidence of intelligent and experienced 
persons, official and others, contained in Parliamentary papers. The 
petition showeth— 

“ That your petitioners believe, the only effectual way to destroy the demand 
for slaves, (which created, and keeps up the siave-trade,) to abolish slavery 
in Africa and throughout the world, is to produce at a cheaper rate, by free 
labour, the sugar, coffee, cotton, &c., at present raised by the labour of slaves. 
That, owing to the unhealthiness of the African climate, European capital 
cannot be applied to the African soil, to raise snch produce by free labour; 
but that in the British West Indies there exists abundance of fertile land, 
where the European and Negro races may meet on terms of mutual safety, 
and by uniting the skill and capital of the one with the labour of the other, 
sugar, coffee, and cotton, can be raised at a less cost than in any part of the 
world cultivated by slave-labour: that it is self-evident, when that is done, 
slavery and the slave-trade must of necessity cease: and that it is in the power 
of your Honourable House to accomplish this great result, by removing all re- 
strictions from, and granting facilities to, the free emigration of the Negro race 
from all parts of the coast of Africa to her Majesty's Colonies.” 

An adjourned meeting was held on the 2d, at which the broad and 
liberal view entertained by the Society was confirmed. Mr. Laird was 





heard at great length and with much interest; and the following reso- | 


lution was passed unanimously — 

“ That this meeting regards the enlightened principles of Free Trade as cal- 
culated to have the most beneficial effects upon society universally, in melting 
down the prejudices and differences which separate man from his fellow man, 
and make nations, which should, ‘as kindred drops, be mingled into one,’ re- 
gard each other with the jealousy of enemies: but, nevertheless, they regard 
the application of this principle to free and slaveholding states, raising Tropical 
productions, as an act of injustice to the former, until they are placed ina 
condition to acquire a supply of labour equal to the latter.” 

At this adjourned meeting, Mr. H. C, Wright, an American, made a 
statement, stranger even in its manver than its matter— 

“ The President of the United States is a thief and a robber; and I request 
that this be recorded, if a reporter is present in this meeting. (Cheers and 
laughter.) I state to you a fact, and I hardly ever find an American that has 
brass enough to state it. Perhaps you will think I lave no patriotism: but I 
have; I am full of it. 
rope that is my country, but the world. (Cheers.) Ihave no wish to acknow- 
ledge any country but the world, and no countrymen but the human family 
alone. Now, standing on this platform, I say that John Tyler, the President 
of America—and I have the evidence before me—sold his own son at auction. 
( Sensation.) The people of the United States, knowing the fact, elected him 
to be their President. (* Shame!”) Why, it is no disgrace at all fora man in 
that country to sell his own offspring; and why should it be, if it is no disgrace 
to cell anybody else? (Cheering.) it may be more horrible, but the principle 
is the same. No one will deny in that country that John Tyler has children 
in slavery, and that he has pocketed money for them. 
children of Jefferson, the writer of the boasted document of American Inde- 
pendence, are in slavery, and this no one will deny in our country.” 


Mr. Paterson, the bookseller of Holywell Street in London, who was 
charged with selling blasphemous publications, has set up a shop of the 
same kind in Edinburgh— 

“ Not satisfied with the blasphemy openly exposed in his shop,” says the 
Edinburgh Courant, “ he has placarded the streets with bills, and even em- 

loyed men to carry them avout on boards, stating, among other things, 
* the Bible and other obscene books not sold.’ We submit that this is a pal- 
pable violation of all the limits of fair discussion, and such as would unite the 
community as one man in an attempt to abate the nuisance. The Superin- 
tendent of Police has been very properly stretching the powers vested in him 
to the utmost by suppressing the placards on the streets, and taking all en- 
gaged in circulating them into custody; but it is obvious, that unless the 
highest authorities of the country interfere, the community are liable at every 
turn to have their dearest feelings outraged.” 





Forcian and Colonial. 


Sparn.—Espartero has abandoned the field, and is now a refugee 
from Spain. ‘he siege of Seville was raised on the night of the 27th 
July; having lasted twenty-one days, and the bombardment ten. 
Espartero himself left it for Cadiz on the night of the 26th, with an 
escort of three or four lundred cavalry ; his retreat being covered by a 
stronger force. His soldiers remained true to the last, and defended 
the bridge of Suazo, which connects the island of Leon with the main, 
against Concha, who pursued the retreating chief. Concha took another 
road, and near Puerto Rea! he came up with Espartero’s escort; and 
had a smart engagement with it, whilst Espartero, his Minister of War, 
(General Nogueras,) his Minister of the Interior, (Gomez de Ja Serna,) 
Van Halen, Linage, and many other officers, succeeded in embarking 
at Puerto de Santa Maria. The boat on board which they went soon 
gained an offing, and placed itself under the protection of the cannon 
of the Malabar British ship-of-the-liue; the commander of which, Cap- 
tain Sir George Sartorius, refused to admit them on board until autho- 
tized to do so by the English Consul at Cadiz, The order, however, 


soon reached him, and the Regent and his friends were received in the 


Malabar. 


When on board, Espartero hesitated whether or not to be 


It is not America, nor England, nor France, nor Eu- | 


( Sensation.) The | 





landed at Cadiz, which was supposed still to hold out for him : the bells 
and cannon were heard, celebrating his defeat : “ To Lisbon then!” ex- 
claimed he ; and the Malabar weighed anchor and sailed for that capital. 
Shortly after the embarkation of Espartero, the cavalry of his escort 
surrendered to Concha; when Generals Juan Van Halen, (a brother of 
the Van Halen,) Alvarez, Captain-General of Granada, General Osset, 
Colonel of the Regiment of Luchana, General Osorio, Governor of 
Tarragona, and a number of other officers, were made prisoners. 

On the 2d instant, a deputation left Madrid for Seville, to present a 
gold crown of laurel to the Ayuntamiento in the name of the Queen, 
together with a letter from S. Lopez complimenting the city in the most 
glowing terms upon its resistance. 

Seoane was a prisoner at large, in Burgos; detained as a hostage for 
the safety of important prisoners who might fall into the hands of 
Espartero or Van Halen. 

A strong protest against the usurpation by the Provisional Gov :nment 
of the authority of the Provincial Juntas, who gave it life and - :pport, 
was received from Galicia on the 2d instant, and caused such a sensation 
that the Government had immediately issued orders for the march of a 
strong foree on the province. Letters from Barcelona, of the 4th, an- 
nounce that the Junta of that town is in a state of open hostility with 
the Provisional Government of Madrid. It has refused to obey orders 
to stop demolishing the ramparts. 

The decree convoking the new Cortes, for the 15th October, is ob- 
served to depart from the constitution, in requiring that body to be 
totally renewed; thus prematurely expelling two-thirds of the senators. 
A second decree, equally unconstitutiona!, had dissolved the Provisional 
Deputation of Madrid, and appointed other Deputies to replace those 
whose services were dispensed with, until another election shall take 
place. The President and nine other Judges of the Supreme Tribunal 
of Justice had been summarily dismissed for refusing, without qualifi- 
cation, to recognize the Revolutionary Government; and a new Tri- 
bunal, with Olozaga at its head, appointed. 

Madame Blake, the widow of an officer of Irish extraction, had been 
appointed to succeed Madame Mina as preceptress of the Queen. 

France.—The French news is of little interest. Queen Christina 
continued busy in her labours to recover power in Spain; and rumours 
as to the marriage of her daughter abound: at present they fluctuate 
between the Due d’Aumale, and the Duke of Cadiz, the son of Don 
Francisco de Paula. , 

Louis Philippe and his family left Paris, for the Chateau of Eu, on 
Monday. 

General Bugeaud has been promoted to the rank of Marshal. 

West Inpres.—The steam-ship Teviot has arrived with the mails 
from Nassau of the 14th July. There are great complaints of the want 
of labour in Jamaica and the Leeward Islands; and at Trinidad the 
import of free Negroes from Africa had been very scanty. In British 
Guiana, the election of Financial Representatives had taken place: 
but Mr. Emery, whose threatened expulsion by his colleagues had led 
to the dissolution of the body and the geueral election, had not been 
reélected. During the collision between the Government and the 
Combined Court, and the consequent dissolution, the Import-duties 
Act had expired without renewal; and several vessels had landed car- 
goes duty-free. To meet the difficulty, the Governor had issued ordi- 
nances, declaring goods landed at that time liable to any retrospective 
duties that the Combined Court might subsequently impose. 

Norra Amertca.—The Montezuma packet-ship brings intelligence 
from New York to the 20th July. The elections which had taken 
place in Louisiana were supposed to indicate a Democratic majority in 
the next House of Representatives. The settlement of the Oregon 
territory by American citizens continued. The emigrants fortify them- 
selves with the opinion of the living General Cass, that the States have 
aright to the territory on the Pacific; and of the deceased Mr. Monroe, 
that the American continents were not, after 1823, to be subject to 
colonization by any foreign power. 

The crops, both in Canada and the Union, are said to look well, not- 
withstanding a late drought. 





HMliscellaneous. 

A Committee of Privileges of the House of Lords has decided, that 
the claim of William, fifth son of the last Earl but one and uncle to the 
last Earl, to vote as Earl of Athlone for Representative Peers of 
Ireland is made out. 

The House of Lords sat in their judicial capacity on Thursday, on 
appeals from Ireland; the Queen versus Millis and the Queen versus 
Carroll, the cases of Presbyterian marriage. Lord Brougham delivered 
an opinion against that of the Judges. The contract per verba de presenti 
tempore had been described as an unvoidable contract, but not a complete 
marriage without competent solemnization of the church: the contract, 
however, was not one fo marry afterwards, but of marriage at the time ; 
and he could not conceive a more complete contract than one already in- 
dissoluble. The ecclesiastical ceremony was not necessary in Europe 
generally until the Council of Trent, which had not been recognized in 
England; nor was it needed by the common law of England. If the 
opinion of the Judges were affirmed, every Jew and Quaker born before 
1835 was a bastard. He considered the contract per verba de presenti 
a valid marriage in Ireland. Lord Campbell was also diametrically 
opposed to the opinion of the Judges; Lord Abinger concurred with 
the Judges. Further discussion was postponed; the Lord Chancel- 
lor stating that perhaps the case might be reargued by ecclesiastical 
advocates. 


We understand the blue ribbon of the Order of the Garter, vacant by 
the death of the Duke of Dorset, has been conferred on the Marquis of 
Abercorn, at the express wish of the Queen.— Morning Post. 

Prince Alexander of Orange, second son of the King of Holland, 
arrived at Mivart’s Hotel on Sunday, from the Hague. M. Dedel, the 
Dutch Minister, and Colonel Sloet, Aide-de-Camp to his Royal High- 
ness, accompanied the Prince from Rotierdam. 

His Excellency the Duke of Palwella arrived at Mivart’s Hotel on 
Sunday, from Lisbon, accompanied by M. Roderigo and an extensive 
suite. It is said his Excellency is charged with a special mission from 
the Portuguese Government.— Standard, 
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The Reverend Dr. Pusey embarked at Dover for the Continent last 
week, 

The Reverend Robert [“Satan”] Montgomery, M.A., minister of 
St. Jude’s Church, Glasgow, has been appointed to the ministry of Percy 
Chapel, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, and will enter upon his duties 
on the first Sunday in October.—Morning Chronicle. 

Baron Alderson was again taken ill during the progress of a cause at 
Ipswich Assizes, on Tuesday, and obliged to retire from Court; the 
civil business being in consequence adjourned til] the Spring Assizes. 

The Morning Post says, that at the dates of the latest direct accounts 
from China, the 6th May, Lord Saltoun was recovering from the effects 
of a dangerous fall from his horse, which fractured a collar-bone and 
several ribs, When the letters came away—six weeks after the acci- 
dent—the bones had united, and all the symptoms were favourable; but 
he had endured very severe pain, much aggravated by a bad fit of gout, 
which attacked him whilst laid up. 


The Globe says that negotiations for a post communication, like that 
with France, have been concluded by the British Government with 
Belgium, Holland, Austria, Saxony, Prussia, Sweden, Norway, and 
Russia; the postage to be uniform, and prepayable or not. France is 
arranging similar treaties with Switzerland and the Italian States. 
Prussia and Austria have adopted uniform postages within their own 
territories. 

It is stated in well-informed quarters in Manchester, that a treaty of 
commerce has been recently concluded between the French and Bra- 
zilian Governments ; the terms of which are for the present kept en- 
tirely secret. We do not know on what authority this statement rests ; 
but, from other circumstances, we are inclined to believe that it is 
true.— Manchester Guardian. 

The Reverend Sydney Smith’s satirical petition to the American 





F 0) S T S C R I P T. Saturpay. 4 


Parliament got through a great deal of business, yesterday. Tite, 
Commons, with a short interval, sat from noda tit two o'clock. thi 
morning, and forwarded a number of measunepey, jThg Bret of acty 
importance was the Customs Bill; the Committee dn lh vigs op- 
posed by Colonel SrsrHorp, with his usual semi-voluntary jocularity ; 
but the motion was carried, by 40 to 15 ; the bill passed that stage; and 
it was read a third time in the evening; the discussion on the Heligo- 
land clause being renewed without result. 

The Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill was read a thirdtime. Mr. CHartes 
BuLLer moved the omission of the 16th clause, which authorized Poor- 
law Guardians to help the destitute to emigrate. 

He objected to mixing up the Poor-law and emigration : emigration should 
be held out to the people as a substantial benefit, not as a penal alternative to 
the workhouse. Under the bill too, the colony selected would always be that 
to which the paupers might be conveyed cheapest, not that where they might 
thrive best. Canada, being nearest, would engross all this kind of emigration, 
though Canada was one of the settlements where labour was least wanted. 
And many regulations necessary to emigration would be neglected by those 
merely engaged in removing paupers. 

Sir James GRAHAM explained, that the emigrants, as soon as they be- 
came such, would be under the management of the Colonial Land and 
Emigration Commissioners, who would apply all needful regulations. 


| Under the working of the existing emigration-clause in the English 


Poor-law, 10,575 emigrants had been sent out during the last seven 


| years—6,737 to the North American Colonies, 864 to the United 


Congress, enforcing the claims of British creditors, naturally excited | 


much attention and no little anger in America. The New York Even- 
ing Post dismisses him as a disappointed speculator; the Boston Courier 
calls his strictures ‘‘impudence, bombast, and impertinence.” Some 
writers are more candid: for instance, one in the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser and Patriot, who says— 

“No doubt, Mr. Sydney Smith does not present himself with a very cring- 
ing air. He uses strong phrases—stronger than we like to hear—stronger than 
is respectful: but the real difficulty in the case is, that the strongest words he 
uses are true words. For just so long as the Pennsylvanians retuse to laya 


tax of 1 per cent one very 100 dollars of their wealth to pay their honest debts, | 


just so long they may be called ‘men who prefer any load of infamy, however 
great, to any pressure of taxation, however light.’ And this is the hardest 
and sharpest phrase in Mr. Smith’s petition. ‘To be sure, it would not be easy, 
on the same subject, to say anything more cutting or more terse; but, after 
all, the bitterness of the words lies in their truth.” 


A marked change occurred in the weather on Saturday, and it has 
since been generally fine. The most striking interruption was a vio- 
lent thunder-storm on Wednesday, which visited a wide extent of country 
in the central part of England: hailstones fell as big as marbles or 
walnuts ; there was a very general breakage of glass windows; and at 
a village in Norfolk two young men were drowned—how, does not ap- 
pear. Still the crops have benefited by the sunshine, and are described 
to have made a sudden change to the deep golden hue of maturity. 
The corn-market feels the effect, and is reported “dull.” The accounts 
from France represent the crops to be in a very fine state, and report 
that in the Southern departments the farmers are busily engaged in reap- 
ing the produce of their labour. In Belgium, Holland, and Germany, 
the harvest promises to be abundant. 


The Times reports a discovery of much raw material for history— 

“Tn a house in the town of Woodstock, there had been lying for many years 
eighteen boxes, supposed to contain deeds and papers appertaining to the Marl- 
borough estates, whose dust nobody had ever thought of disturbing, and the 
existence of which was probably unknown to Archdeacon Coxe when he had 
the ransacking of all the documentary stores of Blenheim These boxes have 
been lately opened and examined; and they have been found to contain the 
whole of the correspondence and despatches of the great Duke of Marlborough, 
during the eventful period of the War of Succession. A large portion of them— 


the letters to Prince Eugene, and all the foreign Sovereigns, Princes, and Ge- | 


nerals—are in the French language. They form a collection very much re- 


sembling the compilation of Colonel Gurwood ; and the partial examination | 


which there has been time to bestow on them has been just enough to prove 

the very great interest of the matter they contain. We understand that these 

— and important documents have been confided, by the present Duke of 
farlborough, to the custody and inspection of Sir George Murray.” 


One of the strange effects of the doubtful position of the Conservative 


States, 114 to the Cape of Good Hope, and 2,860 to the Australian 
Colonies. Mr. BuLLer explained, but did not press his amendment. 
The bill then passed. 

On the motion that the Speaker leave the chair, in order to the com- 
mitment of the bill framed to execute the 8th article of the Washington 
Treaty, for the surrender of offenders in America and England mu- 
tually, Mr. Vernon Smiru desired that some provisions should be in- 
troduced in favour of future slaves. The ATTORNEY-GENERAL ex- 
plained, that the free or servile state of the accused could not be allowed 
to enter into the question of the right to reclaim him for his alleged 
offence. Mr. Macavtay said, the laws of the country where the offence 
was committed became an important question. Ifa woman in England 
stabbed a man attempting to ravish her, she would not be guilty of 
murder; but such an act would be murder if committed in Georgia by 
a Quadroon girl against her master. If freemen kidnapped should 
seize the vessel in which they were carried off, that act would not 
be piracy; but it would be piracy if committed by slaves. He 
would ask, too, what was to happen where the supposed criminal, 
being a slave, should, when sent back, be acquitted? The ATToRNEY- 
GENERAL was of opinion, that if the offence took its character only 
from the slavery of the accused, as in the supposed cases of murder and 
piracy, he would not under the proposed enactment be delivered up. 
In reply to Lord Patmerston, Lord Srantey said, that the Governors 
of English Colonies had orders to extend protection to slaves in vessels 
driven to English ports by stress of weather. After some further dis- 
cussion, in which Mr. Tuomas DuncomBe questioned the bona fides of 
the American Government in respect to the treaty, and Sir RoBerT 
PeEL said that he saw no reason for suspicion, the House resolved 
itself into Committee ; and Mr. Hawes proposed an alteration confining 
the operation of the bill to offenders being freemen. This proposal 
was negatived, by 59 to 25; and the bill passed through Committee: as 
did a similar bill founded on a like convention with France. 

The Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill passed through the Com- 
mittee. 

In reply to Mr. Suew, Sir James GRAHAM intimated the ixtention of 
Government to introduce an Irish Registration Bill in the ucxt session. 

In the other House, Lord CAMPBELL obtained a Committee to see 
what had become of a bill, generally approved of by Scotch lawyers, 
which had been sent down to the Commons, and which had in fact 
been thrown out off the second reading— 

In Scotland, at present, the principle of representation was not admitted in 
the succession to personal property, and the bill went to remove that flaw. It 
had been thrown out on the second reading; and because of what ?—Because a 
single individual, the Lord- Advocate of Scotland, was said not to have approved 
of it. 

Lord BrovcHamM withdrew the bill which he had introduced on 
Thursday to check seditious meetings in Ireland; having discovered 
that an act of the Irish Parliament, which had been rendered perma- 
nent by the Imperial Legislature, in a great measure answered the pur- 
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| pose; and the difficulty of forcing even so short a bill through Parlia- 


party is the utter want of accord among the Conservative press. The | 
Times is sometimes at odds with all; the Post and Standard have been | 


doing their best to blacken each other’s character; and this week the 
Conservative Post says, exultingly, of the Conservative Herald, who is 
much abused by the Conservative papers for a supposed connexion with 
one of the Conservative Ministers—“ We understand that the Marquis 
of Londonderry [a Conservative too] is about to prosecute Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Grandmamma for defamation.” 


At the late Limerick Assizes, a witness of the “lower classes” was 
cross-examined by Mr. Bennett, Queen’s counse! ; when the following 
dialogue took place, amid repeated laughter— 

Counsel— Why do you hesitate to answer me? You look at me as if I was 
arogue?” Witness—‘ To be sure I do.” 

Counsel—“ Upon your oath, you think me a rogue?” Witness—*’Pon my 
oath, I don’t think you’re an honest man.” 

Counsel—* You swear that on your oath?” 
and what else could I think?” 

Counsel—* Now, why do you think so?” 
doing your best to make me perjure myself.” 

A letter in the Cumbrian, from Port Phillip, dated in March last, 
says—* Zephaniah Williams, the Newport Chartist, for killing an old 
man, has been hanged.” Williams was confined at Port Arthur; and 
he voluntarily confessed, that being tired of life he determined to kill 
the first person he met: he absconded; met the old man; asked bim 
to let him kill a kid, which the other refused; and then Williams beat 
him to death with a pickaxe-handle. 


Witness—“ I do, to be sure ; 


Witness—* Why, because you're 





ment during the brief residue of the session, induced him to rely upon 
the existing law. The Duke of WeLiincTon assured the House, that 
however Mr. O'Connell might plunder the public in Ireland or excite 
the lower classes to crime without exposing his own person, he could 
not corrupt the Army. 

Among other measures that were pushed forward, was the Theatres 
Regulation Bill; which passed through the Committee: the seventh 
clause, however, which prevents the playing of Shakspere at licensed 
theatres within five miles of the Patent Theatres, being strongly opposed 
by Lord Beaumont and Lord MonTeacte, was postponed, 


Lord Campbell’s bill to remodel the law of libel has received a most 
uncommon degree of concurrence: the House of Lords adopted it 
unanimously ; the press are united on it; of conflicting parties all meet 
in approving it. It is with no small surprise that people learn, from an 
alarm sounded by the Morning Chronicle, that a doubt has arisen whe- 
ther Government do not mean to stifle it in the Commons, on the pre- 
text of “ the late period of the session.” The supposition is incredible, 
because there is no conceivable motive for it; and nothing could bring 
greater discredit on Ministers, than gratuitously to stop—or permit their 
lawyers in the House of Commons to stop—so useful a change. Why 
does not some one in the House settle the doubt, by asking Ministers 
what they do intend ? 


In retaliating that part of Mr. Disraeli’s strictures during the Irish 
debate, the other night, which spoke of some “great man” being 
wanted with great measures, Sir Robert Peel sarcastically observed, 
that he had looked for Mr. Disraeli himselfas the “ coming man.” This 
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meant more than meets the eye, and the House understood it well. The 
story goes, that Mr. Disraeli had already been designated by another 
Member, (the reader will readily guess who,) as ‘the coming man.” 
Recently, that Member, with whom the author of the Revolutionary 
Epic was not at all acquainted, bowed in a very reverent manner to 
the rising statesman—of Hebrew extraction, be it remembered, and a 
traveller in the East. Subsequently the same enthusiast asked leave to 
sit near the Member for Shrewsbury ; entered into conversation; and 
explained to the puzzled Mr. Disraeli, that although he might not be con- 
scious of it himself, he was probably the Messiah! ‘ Fools may stum- 
ble” at this announcement; but obviously Sir Robert Peel does not. 


The first quarterly meeting of the Commission of the General As- 
sembly was held at Edinburgh on Wednesday ; when Dr. Cook moved 
a resolution, taking exception to parts of Lord Aberdeen’s Church of 
Scotland Benefices Bill, but approving of its general tenour. Principal 
Haldane moved another resolution on the bill, declaring that the Com- 
mission “ cordially approve of the same, and confidently hope that it 
will fulfil the patriotic intentions of the Government by securing the 
peace and prosperity of the church.” The votes for Dr. Cook’s motion 
were 33; for Principal Haldane’s, 61; and the latter was passed ac- 
cordingly. Unqualified satisfaction was expressed at the rejection of 
Lord Campbell's University Bill. 


There is nothing important in the foreign news. The French Govern- 
ment have determined that the Duc d’Aumale shall be Governor of 
Constantine, independent of the Governor of Algiers; the Spanish Go- 
vernment, that Seville shall bear the cognomen of “ invicta.” 


Mr. Charles Green junior, emulous of his father, ascended yesterday, 
from Stepney, in a new balloon, the Albion, for a trip to the Continent. 
He was accompanied by a Mr. Bradley. The balloon sailed away 
gently towards the Sussex coast. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuance, Frinay AFTERNOON. 

The decline in the exchanges noticed in our last has not continued; a com- 

plete change having taken place; and on Tuesday last the rise in the rates on 
Paris, Holland, and Hamburg, was nearly as great as the previous dccline: 
this tendency to improvement has continued today, and the lost ground has 
been entirely recovered. The English Funds also experienced a considerable 
improvement; the rise in Consols and Reduced Three per Cents having at one 
— exceeded 4 per cent. Prices gave way yesterday in consequence of a 
large sale by the Chancery-broker. ‘This morning a temporary firmness was 
given to the market by a purchase of 50,000/. by the Bank-broker; but several 
sales have since occurred, and the decline has been nearly as extensive as the 
recent improvement; Consols for Money and Account having been done at 94, 
but closing at an advance—viz. 94} 4. Exchequer Bills have experienced a 
slight advance, but we cannot notice any important operations in them. The 
intelligence received at the close of the last week from Mexico pro- 
duced a very favourable effect upon the value of the Mexican Bonds; 
which have been as high as 36, thus marking an advance of 2 per 
cent upon our last quotations. This improvement induced many of the 
holders at low prices to sell; and the consequence has been a reaction of 
14 per cent; since which, the market has been firm between 344 and 35}. 
Columbian Bonds are without any material change. Chilian continue in de- 
mand; but, from the limited amount of stock, and the indisposition of the real 
holders to sell, the transactions in it are rare. Brazilian Bonds are without 
any material variation : some transactions have occurred in the New Brazilian 
Bonds of 1843, at 65s. The Portuguese Annuities, arising with the last- 
named Brazilian Bonds out of the conversion of Goldsmid’s Portuguese Loan, 
have been done at 61 and 64 years’ purchase. The arrival in London of 
the Marquis of PALMELLA has given rise to a report that his visit is for 
the purpose of definitively coucluding the Tariff. An impetus has conse- 
quently been given to the Portuguese Securities, which were at one time 2 per 
cent above our last quotations. The market has since shown slight symp- 
toms of reaction; and the closing price of today is within 4 to 4 per cent of the 
highest quotation. The intelligence of the flight of EspaRTERoO gave an up- 
ward impulse to Spanish Stock; but as every day’s post brings account 
of increasing disunion among the factions that have displaced the Regent, 
the ardour of the speculators has cooled; the quotations today are 14 percent 
below the highest of the week, and | per cent below those of last Saturday. The 
announcement of the determination of the Dutch Government to impose an 
Income-tax upon their funds, has caused a decline in the prices of the Two- 
and-a-half per Cents, which have fallen about } per cent: but the Five per 
Cents have maintained their prices. This measure, if carried, will press 
severely upon the numerous English holders, as in addition to the local tax 
they will have to pay our own. 

The business in Shares, has been of an extensive and general character, and 
there appears to be a good demand for most of the current varieties, without, 
however, causing any great improvemertin prices. Among the Mining Shares, 
those of St. John Del Rey are the most favourite, and have advanced recently 
about 2/. per Share. ‘The Australian Bank Shares are heavy ; but those of 
most of our Joint Stock Banks are in demand. Railway Shares are also 
sought after; but prices do not advance materially, except in the case of the 
Brighton, Croydon, and one or two others, where special circumstances of im- 
provement have occurred. 








Saturpay, TWELVE 0’cLock. 

All the English and Foreign Funds are at yesterday’s quotations, with but 
very little business doing. ‘Lhe only bargain in Shares is one in those of the 
Brighton Railway, at 34}. 
Saturpay, Two o'crock. 

No change or business of importance has occurred in the English Funds. 
The prices of most of the Foreigu Bonds are also without variation, and no 
transactions requiring remark have occurred in them. 

We have to notice several bargains in Shares; some of the Railways 
being at a slight decline upon previous prices, as will be seen by the quotations 
below. Mines—Bolanos, Scrip, 43 3; Del Monte, Unregistered, 4%. Rail- 
ways—Birmingham ond Derby, 45; Great Western, 89; Brighton, 34} ; 
Blackwall, 444; Birmingham, New, 38}; South-western, 65}; Midland 
Counties, 69 70; Ditto, Quarter Shares, 174; North Midland, 72}; South- 
eastern and Lover 26} §; Ditto, Scrip, 263. 














3 per Cent Couso!s.....ese 945 4 Chilian Deferred..... osaees 7 

Ditto for Acconut.... 943 4 Colombian 6 per Cents, 1824. 24% 5t 

3 per Ceut Reduced . 947 5 ‘ Danish 3 per Cents.. 85 6 
52¢ 3 


3+ per Cent Ditto, 
New 3¢ per Cents... 
Bank Stock fer Account oes 
Exchequer Bills.........pm. 57 61 
India Stock ....... ooeee 





Ditto 5 per Cents . see 
Mexican 5 per Cent usd, 
Portuguese New 5p. Cts. 1841 4/4 4 
Russian 5 per Cents «....- » 116 17 
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1024 ¢ Datch 2} per Cents 


Brazilian 5 per Cents 02 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents. 183 ¢ 
Belgian 5 per Ceuts.. 1034 44 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 253 2 
Chilian6 per Cents .... 93 1 











TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHAT WE THINK OF OUR NEIGHBOURS. 

Ir would be well could people, if not exactly according to the 
wish of the Scotch poet, “see themselves as others see them,” 
yet see themselves as they see other people. The writers in the 
Journal des Débats see clearly the incoherence of the motives which 
determine English policy in Ireland; they are less clear-sighted as 
to the incoherence of the motives which determine the foreign 
policy of the present rulers of France. 

The French Ministers, and their organ the Débats, are ambitious 
that France should be the champion and protector of the Roman 
Catholic portion of Christendom. This was one of the reasons as- 
signed for occupying ‘Vahiti. No further gone than Friday week, 
the Débuts wound up a glowing eulogium of Brazil with the excla- 
mation— It appears to be our destiny, as it is our wish, to identify 
ourselves with those of the Catholic and Latin populations upon 
whom has devolved the empire of Southern America.” And the 
article goes on to declare that the author's party is “amorous of 
propagandism,” though it is wise enough to confine this propensity 
to ‘the regulated expansion of our ideas.” The Débats sees clear] 
that the confusion of religion with politics is the bane of English 
domestic policy; but it fails to perceive that it gives a false bias 
to French foreign policy. It is aware that England, by establish- 
ing one church in Scotland and another in England, has pre- 
cluded herself from combining priestly with secular authority; and 
yet seems unaware that France, which has established all re- 
ligions, must be in the same predicament. Religion is a 
powerful engine in the hands of those who themselves believe, or 
who are so circumstanced that men can be persuaded that they be- 
lieve ; but the talisman loses its power in the hands of those whose 
want of faith is obvious. There is an incongruity in the Protestant 
Guizor being the champion of Roman Catholicism, that neutralizes 
any appeal to the religious principle. It is not necessary to go 
further than the same number of the Journal des Débats in which 
the article suggestive of these remarks appears, in order to show the 
inconveniences to which this hollow and unreal affectation of an ex- 
clusive faith must lead. From identifying Latin and Roman 
Catholic France with Latin and Roman Catholic Brazil, the Débats 
turns in the same column to rebuke a ‘“'Tramontane conspiracy,” 
the object of which is to incorporate more thoroughly the Gallican 
with the Roman Church. The Pope, remarks the journalist, has 
himself been obliged to ‘‘ moderate and repress the excessive zeal ” 
of the clerical conspirators against ‘ the independence and spirit ” 
of “the Gallican Church.” So the party represented by the 
Débats, while it affects a propagandist zeal for Roman Catholicism 
abroad, is obliged to check and discountenance Roman Catholicism 
at home. 

The political tactics of the same party with regard to Spain 
have involved it in a somewhat similar self-contradiction. It is 
folly to say that the late insurrection in Spain and its triumph 
have been the work of French diplomacy. It was in the main a 
revolt of the provincial spirit of the different sections of the Penin- 
sula against the attempt to fuse them into one nation. But, 
though France did not originate, and could not by its own gold and 
councils have successfully terminated the insurrection, the sympa- 
thies and the countenance of France have been given to it from the 
beginning. The French journals, and in particular the Dédats, in 
telling the story of the struggle, have given all their moral aid to 
Narvaez and his associates, and have uniformly spoken of Espar- 
TERO in terms of vituperation. As far as strong and unanimous ex- 
pressions of sympathy could go—as far as the countenance and favour 
of diplomatists could go without compromising themselves or their 
principals (and perhaps in some cases a little further)—France has 
aided his enemies. But already the shrewd writers in the Débats 
have discovered, that what they deem a victory to their party in 
Spain may endanger it, and even the dynasty it seeks to uphold, 
in France. ‘The establishment of the Lorsez Ministry in Spain 
is the triumph of a principle which, if recognized by the 
majority of the French nation, would render still more un- 
stable the throne of Louis Pururrz. Accordingly, the Débats, 
which on the 6th August sung Io Pzean over the fall of 
EsraRrTeEro, was obliged on the 7th to protest—“ What is passing 
at this moment in Spain does not fill us, as has been insinuated, 
with joy or admiration: on the contrary, what has for some time 
been going on in Spain appears to us ill calculated to inspire either 
sentiment ; and if the numerous revolutions through which the 
Spanish people has passed have not lessened our sympathy for it, 
they have sensibly weakened our confidence in its aptitude for con- 
stitutional government.” ‘The ébats is sorely perplexed. It 
dares not approve of the party now in power in Spain, for that 
might have the appearance of holding out its conduct as a model 
for the imitation of Frenchmen; but at the same time it dares not 
too readily denounce its late protégés. And the Débats betakes 
itself to balancing phrases and sentences, with a view to preserve 
its own character and yet not irritate its Spanish catspaws: it does 
not praise their conduct, but thinks they could not have acted 
otherwise than they have done; it tells them that they are not a 
“ Jegal,” but that they are nevertheless a “legitimate” govern- 
ment. 

Could these shrewd and in general cautious writers see them- 
selves as they see us, it would be impossible for them to fall into 
such palpable self-contradiction, or to endeavour to alleviate their 
uneasy consciousness of it by .such miserable playing with 
words. The truth is, that scarcely one even of the best French 
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_ziberals appears to comprehend the true meaning of civil liberty 
and popular rights. The craving of the French people is not for 
liberty, but for power. Their idea of equality is equality of French- 
men as members of a great corporate body for governing the rest of 
the world. They have thrown down their king of the old fashion— 
after the model of Lovrs Quatorze, who declared “l'état c’est 
moi ”—not that the people may be free, but that it may sit on the 
vacant throne. They cannot perceive that a body of citizens who 
will be themselves really free, must abandon the notion of ruling 
others. They strive to combine two characters which are in- 
compatible,—the freedom of the citizen, who may give free scope 
to all his faculties and aspirations in so far as they do not trench 
on the same liberty in others; and the subordination of the mem- 
ber of a corps organized and disciplined to govern others. They 
would combine the power and splendour of Naroxgon’s despotism 
with the bourgeois comfort which charters and legislative assem- 
blies are meant to insure. The incunsequence, the self-contra- 
diction of the mass of the French nation in this respect, quite 
equals the self-contradiction of the majority of the British nation 
in its views of Irish ecclesiastical policy. Yet the same writers 
who are eagle-eyed to our folly cannot see their own—because they 
cannot contemplate themselves from the same point of view. 





THE OPIUM-COMPOSITION. 

Tue House of Commons have awarded to the owners of the opium 
seized at Canton the dishonest composition proposed by Govern- 
ment ; the characteristic tidelity of the Commons probably making 
them reluctant to pass an implied censure on Ministers by insist- 
ing on doing,justice. There are two points in the Government 
position which have a show of strength. The claimants demanded 
to be paid the real value of the opium, and suggested the in- 
voice-cost as a guide to the minimum value: but Government say 
that the real value was not ascertainable, and that the invoice-cost 
was no test— 

“ This was a trade, they must bear in mind,” said Mr. GounBurn, “ which 
was influenced chiefly by the character of the opposition it met with from the 
Chinese Government. If the Government was very rigid in its efforts to pre- 
vent smuggling, the consequence was a rise in the price: if, on the other hand, 
its regulations were relaxed, more opium was introduced, and the price imme- 
diately fell. The real measure of value, therefore, was not the amount of profit 
which might be made by the enterprise, but the ability of the Chinese Govern- 
ment to obstruct the trade. * * * The late Mr. Jardine and Mr. Inglis, 
in the course of their evidence upon this point, both spoke of the trade as a 
gambling trade, fluctuating with every rumour and with every new rule of the 
empire. It was clear, therefore, that the invoiced price of articles in such a 
trade could be no criterion of real value.” 

The other point, much relied on by Sir Roperr Peet, was the 
fact that Government had given warning that they would not be 
answerable for losses incurred in prosecuting a contraband trade— 

“It is quite notorious that the growth of opium has been encouraged by the 
Government of India, and that that Government has derived a considerable 
revenue from the sale of it; and yet, at the same time, distinct intimations 
have been given to the persons who carried on the trade on the coast of China, 
that if they violated the laws of the Chinese Government, the British Govern- 
ment could not interfere to redress any injury they might receive from loss, 
but that they must themselves be responsible for that loss. * * * On the 
15th of June 1838, Lord Palmerston wrote to Captain Elliot—‘ As to the 
smuggling-trade in opium, which forms the subject of your despatches of No- 
vember and December 1837, I have to state, that her Majesty’s Government 
cannot interfere for the purpose of enabling British subjects to violate the laws 
of any country to which they may trade. Any loss, therefore, which such 
persons may suffer in consequence of the more effectual execution of the Chi- 
nese laws with respect to this subject, must be borne by the parties who have 
brought the loss on themselves by their own acts.’ Those were the express 
words of the late Minister for Foreign Affairs; intimating that there was a 
distinction between a traffic legalized by the Chinese Government, and which 
was in conformity with its laws, and a trade that was prohibited by those laws. 
Had there been an interference with the legal traffic of British subjects, in that 
case there would have been a claim on the British Government for redress ; 
but if the traffic was illegal and forbidden by the laws of China, then it is inti- 
mated by the noble Lord, that the parties so trading must themselves be re- 
sponsible for any loss, and that the British Government could not give them 
any guarantee.” 

These two arguments would be sufficient, but for one fact— 
that Government, by their officer, thrust themselves into the scrape 
and voluntecred the responsibility which they had previously 
repudiated. Had they let the opium-trade alone, Lord Patmrr- 
sTon’s caveat would have stood good to this day,—although 
the Indian Government, like some pious procuress, vended the 
wares while it deprecated the sin. But they meddled—first to 
get the trade legalized; then to get some kind of regulations 
agreed to; and finally, Captain Exxiot, their accredited officer, 
whose acts are cordially adopted by the existing Government, 





chose to incur the most sweeping responsibilities to both sides: | 


the representative of a Government, one branch of which actually 
dealt in opium, he undertook to the Chinese that all the stock of 
the drug should be surrendered ; and as the representative of the 
Government at home, he obliged the holders of the opium, then 
beyond the reach of the Chinese, to deliver it up to him. Of 
course, Lord Parmerston, when he said that any loss to be suffered 
“in consequence of the more effectual execution of the Chinese 
laws,” did not contemplate the execution of those laws by the in- 
tervention of a British officer; and when he said that the loss 
“must be borne by those parties who have brought the loss on 
themselves,” he did not mean that it must be borne by those parties 
when it was brought upon them by his own vicegerent. Captain 
Extiot’s demand for the surrender of the opium to himself, for 
the service of Government, quite superseded and cancelled Lord 
Paumerston’s warning, so far as the whole of that opium was con- 
cerned. 

It might be difficult to ascertain the actual value of the opium. 





The invoice-cost is the most precise method that has been suggested, 
but it is not essential to Captain Exxiot’s bargain. Ministers say 
truly, that the method of ascertaining the value was reserved for 
the discretion of Government; they say truly, that the value is 
difficult, if not impossible, to be ascertained: but their agent 
voluntarily pledged them to that difficult or impossible task; and 
they do not redeem the pledge which they have not repudiated, by 
declaring in their discretion that they will not ascertain the value. 
They are not absolved from literally fulfilling the task, until they 
have proved that they have expended all possible diligence, labour, 
and time, to fulfil it in its literal terms: having done so without 
success, they would still be bound in honour to make such a liberal 
approximation as would in all probability indemnify the owners for 
the loss of that particular stock of opium. They did not under- 
take to pay what a jury would award, but to return the equivalent 
of the thing seized by their agent. The price of Captain Exxiot’s 
“scrip,” the very existence of which must have had a depressing 
effect on its own value, is not the value of the opium: Sir Henry 
Portincer’s * opinion” is not the value, nor is Captain Exxrot’s. 
In respect to part of the drug, that sold by the Indian Government, 
the refusal to pay the invoice-cost is inconsistent with that common 
kind of honesty in trade which the pettifogging retail-dealer who 
has false weights would not venture to commit: it is, as we have 
before said, precisely the case of the vender who having sold some 
goods and sent them home to the purchaser by the carrier, insists 
upon having them back again, and then refuses to return the money 
or pay the carriage. 

No one would desire Government to insure opium-smugglers 
against loss in acontraband and perilous trade, or to pay a fixed 
price for all opium that might be seized by the Chinese Govern- 
ment: but the opium was scized by Captain Exxior, and sur- 
rendered to him on the faith of certain promises; Government 
adopt those promises in terms, but refuse performance. ‘The re- 
ceipt in full which they have extorted from the owners for half the 
money, under pain of setting their claim at defiance, with all the 
power of the English Government, is no release in justice and 
honour; and the day may come, should the national exchequer 
ever again be solvent, when an English Government may be ashamed 
to avail itself of a false receipt extorted by intimidation. 


PRESERVATION OF LIFE AT SEA. 

Tuat the miserable wreck of the Pegasus continues to excite a re- 
gretful attention, is shown in the letters which we still receive on 
the subject. One correspondent calls upon us to do justice. He 
takes exception to so much of our remarks as was based upon the 
supposition that Mr. Mier, the master of the vessel at the time of 
the wreck, had also been the master when some previous accidents 
occurred. Mr. Mixer, it appears, was mate of the Pegasus for four 
or five years, and master for two years and a half; and in all that 
time no mishap had occurred. All that we founded, therefore, 
upon the alleged continuance of a foolhardy man in so responsible 
an office, falls to the ground. 

Another correspondent remarks, that such disasters create a great 
sensation for a time, but the sensation passes of, and nothing is 
done to prevent loss for the future. The remark is one made in 
every case of the kind; but the reproach particularly applies to 
shipwrecks, because several aids to safety, that are easy to procure, 
are as much neglected as if they did not exist. There are various 

afety-jackets, that of caoutchouc seeming the most convenient ; 
yet they are used anywhere but at the worst need. Our corre- 
spondent has been trying one: he went into water five feet deep, 
with his clothes on, and a caoutchouc jacket; he floated, head and 
chest out of water, as easily as the float of an angling-rod ; he tried 
to dive, but could not in any way contrive to sink; if he had de- 
sired to drown himself, it would have been impossible. Now, all 
the souls on board the Pegasus might have been so provided that 
it would have been impossible to them to drown. But people re- 
serve these life-preservers for the perils of pleasure-bathing : those 
who go to sea and incur actual shipwreck take less precautions, or 
rather none. 

Who should begin? Undoubtedly, the Legislature should enter 
heartily upon the subject of passage-boats with a view to their ef- 
fectual regulation. A little inconvenience incurred in cabs and om- 
nibuses gives rise to the most stringent laws for controlling hack- 
ney-carriages ; but danger and death are privileged occupants of 
steam-boats. The seaworthiness of the vessel, the safety of its 
boilers, the capacity ofthe commander, are all points to be secured 
by competent legislative control. Vessels should not be allowed 
to do as many do on the Thames—to go in perpetual danger of 
upsetting or foundering from being over-crowded. A proportion 
should be fixed between tonnage and passengers. And above all, 
steam-boats should be provided with the means of enabling all on 
board to float. But legislation is slow, and should if possible be 
anticipated. Passengers, indeed, cannot well be expected to fur- 
nish themselves with a floating-apparatus: the landsman, who 
takes a trip to Edinburgh, Boulogne, or Herne Bay, once in a year, 
if so often, would hardly buy a dress fur the purpose. People would 
laugh at his cowardice. But steam-boat owners are no less bound 
in humanity than they would be justified in self-interest, to begin 
the practice of keeping a floating-apparatus for all their passengers. 
The individual passenger only goes to sea once or so; they have 
passengers always at sea. ‘The more they diminish the perils of 
the ocean, ihe better for their profit, Why does not some com- 
pany begin, and take steps to announce in its handbills—* Plenty 
of safety-jackets and other floating life-preservers for all the pas- 
sengers on board?” 
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THE DOG-TRADE. 


Tux approach of the shooting-season has, as usual, caused a 
marked increase in the activity of the Dog Exchange. How comes 
it that in not one of the “ City letters” of the morning or evening 
journals do we find the transactions in this important market 
quoted? Itis far more truly a “’change ” than the corn-exchange 
of Mark Lane; for in the latter, the whole business is mere buying 
and selling, while in the former, at least among the regular dealers, 
it is literally a succession of transfers. It is also a much wider 
field of speculation ; for, instead of being confined to a narrow 
lane, the whole metropolis is filled with dog-venders and dog- 
fanciers. 

There is a marked increase in the activity of the Dog Exchange— 
that is, for the home market. The foreign dog-trade is much the 
same throughout the year; and has been of late, whatever may be 
the case with other branches of our commerce, decidedly on the in- 
crease. Both the exportation and importation of dogs has aug- 
mented rapidly of late years, in consequence of the more intimate 
connexion between the members of the London and Brussels and 
Amsterdam Dog Exchanges. The transfers of each of these cities 
are found to be more safe investments in either of the others than 
at home. The foreign trade in dogs has been rendered, as appears 
from certain recent reports of the Police-courts, by the aid of the 
steam-packets, not only free but easy. Prejudiced people are still 
apt to look on it as discreditable, on account of the manner in which 
the property in the animals is at first acquired; but this feeling 
must vanish before the conviction that it is favourable to the pro- 
gress of what has been called “ humanity to animals.” Before the 
foreign dog-trade was permanently established on its extensive 
scale, the dog-dealers had frequently no other way of disposing of 
the poor creatures which had fallen into their hands, than by kill- 
ing them in order to sell their skins—and the carcass at a low rate 
to sausage-makers. Now, any tender-hearted dowager of London 
who has lost her poodle, may rest pacified by the certainty, that 
he is, if a dog of figure, parts, and breeding, enjoying his accus- 
tomed luxuries under the fostering care of some kindred spirit at 
Amsterdam, the very paradise of poodles. This must be a conso- 
lation even in the agony of bereavement,—unless, indeed, the good 
lady be as selfish as some heroic lovers, who would rather have the 
object of their affections dead than alive and happy with any man 
but themselves. 

The increased activity of the Dog Exchange at this season is 
entirely occasioned by the sudden influx of an incalculable number 
of animals, which are passed off under the general designation of 
pointers and setters. At other seasons, the animals exposed for 
sale by the itinerant venders of London are generally puppies; the 
full-grown being more safely disposed of abroad. In general, they 
are spaniels, resembling (if not of the King Charles breed) French 
poodles and Sky terriers, daintily set off with light-blue ribbons 
round their neck. The setters appear in their native Cockney cos- 
tumes. But the pointers (call them pointers) exposed for sale in 
August, have black leather straps round their necks—partly be- 
cause, having arrived at the years of discretion, they are apt to be 
aware that they are not in the hands of their true owners, and 

artly because it has a more out-of-doors and workman-like look. 

he merchant, too, affects a costume approaching to that of a 
gamekeeper, or at least a poacher,—though, being for the most 
part genuine town-bred, he looks the character little better than 
the poor animals he hawks about do that of pure thoroughbred 
dogs of game. 

Although the dog-trade, foreign and domestic, has increased con- 
siderably of late years, it must, unless the structure of our language 
much mislead us, have always been one of the leading branches of 
our national commerce. “ Dog-cheap,” the phrase for a good 
bargain—“ gone to the dogs,” an expression used to indicate bank- 
ruptcy—and similar phrases, show that, while each merchant had a 
line of business which might more emphatically be called his own, 
the dog-trade was constantly uppermost in the minds of all. 








RETROSPECT OF THE MUSICAL SEASON. 


WirH the commencement of August, the public exhibitions of musi- 
cians, like those of the leading statesmen, terminate. Such of the 
former as know it are heard humming Sporrorrn’s pretty glee, and | 
filling up the hiatus with Brighton, Paris, Margate, or Dover, as the 
ease may be : 


“ Let us leave the smoky town— 
What is left ’s not worth your stay : 
Haste to , haste away!” 

The latter adept the sentiment, if not the words and the tune. It is 

a fit time, then, to glance, according to our wont, at the musical events 

and symptoms of the past season. 

The season, that is the period of musical toil, begins with the opening 
of the Great Theatres, in the month of October. These close in June; | 
but the Italian Opera, and a few straggling benefit conceris, prolong it | 
to the end of July. We must begin, therefore, with Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden. The efforts of the rival managers of these houses 
were, during the late season, musically directed. Two years since, the | 
opera had been rejected—it was now courted, by both. It was assumed 
that the favour of the town was thus to be propitiated, and the manager | 
of each theatre shaped his course accordingly. Covent Garden, strong, | 
as it was supposed, in the possession of Miss KemBLE, Miss RAINFoRTH, 
and afterwards Mrs. Suaw, brought out or revived a succession of | 
translated Italian operas. Our opinion of these productions it is not | 
necessary to repeat—it is now more to the purpose to record their effect | 
on the destiny of the theatre. They ended the career of one manager by | 
Christmas, aud brought that of his successor to a premature and un- | 











satisfactory close. It is evident that London is not the market for this 
counterfeit commodity: the genuine article is on the spot, and the spu- 
rious one finds no sufficient or profitable demand. The aid of music was 
also invoked by the Drury Lane manager, but in another direction, and 
with a more satisfactory result. The success of Acis and Galatea 
prompted a revival of another classical lyric drama, and King Arthur 
was produced. No “stars” appeared to give it the transient lustre of 
their light; it was played by the permanent operatic corps of the 
theatre, and played more than thirty successive times. It had to en- 
counter the disadvantage of being cut down to and performed as an after- 
piece, for which it is in no respect calculated; but it formed one of the 
chief attractions of a season of which the receipts were stated by the 
manager to have been, on the whole, satisfactory. MacreEADy, as well 
as CHARLES KEMBLE and Bony, tried the Anglo-Italian opera. Sappho 
was produced; and, with the anticipated attraction of Miss NovELLo 
and Mrs, Suaw, a very profitable result was predicted. It turned out, 
however, that the receipts of the house fell below the expenses every 
night but the first ; and after seven nights Sappho was heard no more. 
From these facts it seems clear, that if the lyric drama is to occupy 
any prosperous station at the great English theatres, it must take a 
national form. This would appear to be the antecedent probability, and 
the history of the English stage confirms it. The endeavour to natu- 
ralize foreign operas is no new experiment: it is as old as the time of 
CLaytTon, who, under pretence of ‘reviving an art which was running 
to ruin by the utmost barbarism,” brought out what he called “ the 
elegant entertainment of Italian music grafted upon English poetry,” 
[ Spectator, Dec. 26, 1711] ; the “ barbarisms” being PuRcELL’s operas, 
and the elegant entertainment” Arsinoe, that hitherto unequalled 
display of insipidity and duluess. Ever and anon the same effort 
has been made; a fact for which we are compelled to search the 
dramatic chronicles of the times, for no other record of the existence of 
such pieces remains. The race of CLAyTons is not extinct, nor, we 
suppose, ever will be, as long as ignorance and conceit aspire to the 
guidance of public taste: but upon managers the teachings of ex- 
perience should not be lost; and they point to this conclusion, that 
while a series of attempts to anglicize the Italian opera, or even to be 
guided by its rules in the construction of English operas, have been a 
series of failures, there is not an instance upon record of a similar fate 
having attended a good English opera. In some cases, want of success 
has been, deservedly, caused by the mediocrity or positive worthlessness 
of the drama—in others, by the poverty of the music—not unfrequently 


| by both: but where a drama worthy of being represented on the stage 


independently of its music has been placed in competent hands, the 
result has been uniformly such as we have stated. Let this union be 
again accomplished—let the poet and the musician meet on equal terms, 
and with a mutual recognition of each other’s claims and wants—and we 
believe the same end would be achieved. If there is no want of musical 
talent among us, there is at least a want of discernment as to its fit 
employment. Nothing is more common than to hear our young com- 
posers justify the adoption of some wretched farce or melodrama on 
the plea of their inability to procure any thing better. They look at 
their music with parental, perhaps just partiality, and think it ought 
to suceeed. The public will not so judge: they will not separate the 
music from the drama—they will judge of it as a whole; and as an en- 
tire work it ought to be estimated. We wish our young composers to 
give themselves and their art fair play, because we wish them success. 
With the production of new operas it would be well to attempt a judi- 
cious revival of old ones. This was the successful policy of GARRICK 
with regard to tragedy and comedy; and we have little doubt of its 
being successfully pursued, at the present day, in reference to opera. 
The means which he resorted to must now be adopted, and additions 
and alterations suited to the present state of our orchestras be made. 
Nor need these impair the unity of style and design which every opera 
ought to possess. If it be alleged that these compositions are out of 
date, we reply, that no work of genius becomes worthless by age; old 
it may be, but not feeble or decrepid. But if it is meant that the relish 
for true melody is gone, we join issue upon the assertion and appeal to 
fact. The most successful pieces of the last two years have been the 
production of HANDEL, Purceti, and Arng. The most successful 
entertainment of the season (Wixson’s) has been one of which a suc- 
cession of old songs formed the very staple; and, during the same 
time, the most popular songs of the best English singers have been 
the production of some of our old dramatic composers. 

Our conviction is that a national lyric drama is still, as it always has 
been, a public desideratum; but that it requires skill, judgment, and 
energy, to satisfy this want; that it is not to be accomplished by 
mangling and murdering Italian operas—by “ stars” at enormous 
salaries—by temporary excitement, or that sort of stimulus which is 
sure to be followed by lassitude—but, in short, by a series of efforts well 
considered, skilfully planned, and zealously carried out. If it be part of 
the new managers’ policy to attempt the performance of operas, the 
requisite voices must be engaged, not by a random choice, but by such 
a selection as shall allot to every one a certain and definite position, and 
leave no room for squabbles about precedence. There should be 
enough, and not too many. “ A place for every thing, and every thing 
in its place,” was one of JosepH LANcASTER’s school-aphorisms, and it 
may be advantageously applied by managers. 

A word of advice to our young composers will conclude what we have 
to say in relation to this subject. They look with a jealous eye upon 
all revivals; regarding PurceLt, ARNE, SHIELD, and STORACE, as in- 
discreetly thrust upon the ground which it is, as they think, their pecu- 
liar province to occupy. They are altogether mistaken. The rivalry 
is not between them and their predecessors, but between the Italian and 
the English school of dramatic composition. As auxiliaries their assist- 
ance may be welcomed, but not as principals. Let the public sympathy 
be inlisted in behalf of the national lyric drama, and the business is done. 
But in order to secure this, its best efforts, its proved and acknowledged 
powers, must be displayed. About all the petty struggles for precedence, 


| and all the agitations of the musical world, the public cares nothing, 


Their business is to follow the public taste 


and managers care as little. 
Let all parties 


to a certain extent, and to a certain extent to guide it. 


interested in the support of the national lyric drama study in that cheap 
school of experience which others have paid for, and our conviction is 
that they will not fail of success. 
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Our retrospect of the Italian Opera season has been already given, in 
the Spectator of the 22d July. 

The Ancient Concerts, from their very constitution, admit of little 
progress: they are rather to be estimated and valued as they perpetuate 
the style and knowledge of the old masters. They are preserves, not 
hotbeds. As every Director is here the framer of his own concert- 
scheme, the preferences of each are apparent, as well as the range of 
their musical knowledge. The latter, in most cases, is derived from 
former concert-books, as the only attainable or available source of infor- 
mation. Prince ALBERT is the only Director who habitually resorts to 
his own resources for materials; and the result is that his concert is 
the most interesting one of the season. 

With the termination of the season of the Philharmonic Concerts we 
gladly record an improvement upon the management of some preceding 
years. May we hail this as an omen of good—a progress towards 
returning prosperity—‘“ a foretaste of better things to come”? We 
earnestly hope so. The extinction of the Philharmonic Society would 
be a “ heavy blow and great discouragement” to music in England. 
There is no other musical machine of any power in the direction of 
competent hands. Take this away, and nothing remains. At all times, 
but especially at such a time, it behoves the members of the Society to 
examine soberly and seriously, but with a close and rigid scrutiny, the 
causes of its decline—to probe the wound and to apply the remedy. 
There is no good reason why these concerts should not regain their 
former prosperity and renown. ‘They have no rival or competitor, but 
possess the absolute control and monopoly of the market. Their band is 
equal to the performance of any composition: they are unfettered by laws 
which impede the progress and circumscribe the range of other musi- 
cal societies ; and if any such were in existence, the power of reform 
resides with themselves. Neither have they to seek prosperity by 
lowering the standard of taste—by a conformity to the silly and shift- 
ing caprices of fashion. On the contrary, their very existence is staked 
upon and bound up with all that is most elevated, most classical, most 
excellent in the art. A “ Strauss concert” would empty their room— 
and they know it. 

Never was a society formed in a better spirit and with a more com- 
mendable aim than the Philharmonic, It began where it ought; it was 
governed as it ought. There was no hunting after titled patrons or 
subscribers—no weak subserviency to mere rank. The most eminent 
members of the profession took the whole affair into their own hands, 
and entered upon their duties strong, and justly strong, in their own 
strength. They merged all claims of rank or precedence in one great 
object—the love of their art. Men of the highest musical rank were 
content to occupy subordinate stations in the orchestra. Every man 
put his shoulder to the wheel; and this very fact impressed the public 

with a conviction that they were ir earnest; and those who had not the 
power to criticise what they heard, were yet struck with what they saw, 
and rightly concluded that such men could have only one motive for so 
employing themselves. This spirit has cooled; the thing has been 
looked at as a mere affair of business, or a mode of obtaining celebrity, 
influence, or patronage: a corresponding coolness has crept over the 
public ; subscribers drop off, and want of earnestness and energy is felt 
throughout. Then, the curse of all musicai (and we suppose other) 
societies has lighted upon it: members are let in or kept out by in- 
trigue or favouritism. At first, these comprised the most eminent men 
in every branch of the art—such as JonN CRAMER and CLEMENTI, 
CrotcH and Horstev, BrsHop and Arrwoop, Francois CRAMER and 
SPAGNIOLETTI: BRAHAM, we believe, was the only representative of 
the vocal tribe, but he was a host. Now it would not be too much to 
say, that a larger number of musicians of station and ability are ex- 
cluded from membership than are admitted. The surest passport to ad- 
mission now is mediocrity. Acknowledged talent and unquestioned 
reputation are sure to excite jealousy, and consequent opposition ; and 
as this is well known, few persons who possess these qualities care to 
offer themselves as candidates. Some who had formerly been admitted 
have declined to take any active part in the concerns of the society, and 
others have left it altogether. ‘There is no need to mention the names 
of the rejected and the retired—they are too well known, 

No society can flourish, or ought to flourish, under such influences, 
It may exist; it may vegetate; but the elements of vigour and of 
growth have left it. The Philharmonic Society does not keep pace 
with the progress of the art, and with the just expectations of those who 
support it. It is, to all outward appearance, just what it was twenty 
years ago. Its concert-schemes have not only the same form—they 
are not only cast in the same mould, but they are the same in substance. 
The Society lives upon its musical as well as its monied capital, and 
therefore is not in a thriving healthy state. It should at least ‘‘ assume 
the virtue” of industry. A priori we should expect, that an association 
of musicians, having at their command the powers of a numerous and 
well-appointed orchestra, with the means of commanding the best vocal 
talent—free to choose from the ample store of classical music of all 
ages and countries—would give to their concerts an exbaustless diversity 
of colour and attraction, instead of the uniformity which is their distin- 
guishing feature. Some attempts of this kind we gladly noticed in the 
course of the season ; but they seemed rather accidental than systematic. 
It is something, however, to have diverged, even for once, from the 
prescribed path. The precedent of innovation has been created—and 
the Society still exists! We believe that the experiment has operated 
beneficia!ly upon the pecuniary interests of the Society; for if the 
public is not always alert in its response to zealous and well-directed 
labour, it will assuredly answer sloth by merited neglect. 

As the Benefit Concerts of the season exert little if any influence on 
the art, they demand little notice: but a glance at the past season 
would be incomplete without a recurrence to the appearance in our 
hemisphere of three such players as Spour, Stvori, and Ernst—each 
gifted with powers of no ordinary kind; the chief attribute of the first 
being the most refined expression, of the second the most ardent enthu- 
siasm, and of the third the most masculine vigour. Spour’s visit will 
be remembered with delight by all who came within the sphere of his 
influence—who heard his exquisite performance—who listened to the 
varied and magnificent creations of his genius—or who mingled in his 
society, enjoyed his conversation, and witnessed the unaffected sim- 
plicity and sincerity of his manners. 
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NARRATIVE OF DISCOVERIES ON THE 
NORTH COAST OF AMERICA. 

In late though not perhaps the latest maps of North America, the 
reader will see two blanks on the coast of the Northern Ocean, 
one between the 149th and 156th, the other between the 96th and 
108th degrees of West longitude; Franxurn having been unable 
to proceed further in the direction of the Pacific than Return Reef, 
(near 150 degrees,) or in that of the Atlantic than Bathurst Inlet, 
(109 degrees) ; whilst Back only attained Point Ogle, on his way 
towards Bathurst Inlet. The Hudson’s Bay Company determined 
to complete the survey of this coast if practicable, and gave 
orders to fit out an expedition for the purpose. In July 1836, 
the formal orders were issued by their American Governor to 
Messrs. Dease and Srpson, as commanders; but they did not 
actually commence Arctic explorations till the following year. 
The plan pursued was to winter at Fort Chipewyan, a trading 
establishment of the Company, about 60 degrees N. latitude 
and 110 degrees W. longitude; to reach the Polar Sea by the 
Slave River, Great Slave Lake, and the Mackenzie River, in 
boats built expressly for the purpose of the navigation they had to 
conduct ; and then to sail or row to Cape North if practicable, 
and if not, to proceed over the ice, or along the shore. The 
season of 1837 having been favourable for their object, the ex- 
pedition successfully passed the Return Reef of Franxuin; and 
though ice and fogs impeded their navigation at a point ap- 
propriately called Boat Extreme, yet, leaving Mr. Drase in charge 
of the vessels, Mr. Simpson and some volunteers proceeded on 
foot along the coast till they reached the desired point; and from 
Cape North or Point Barrrow, our explorer gazed towards the West 
upon “ a broad lane of water”; and so “‘inviting was the prospect 
in that direction,” that he would not have “hesitated a moment to 
have prosecuted the voyage to Behring’s Straits and the Russian 
settlements,” in a skin canoe, borrowed from some Esquimaux to 
cross arms of the sea. 

Returning successfully, the party wintered at the North-eastern 
extremity of the Great Bear Lake, in order to descend the Copper- 
mine River as soon as the ice broke up ; and then to proceed along 
the coast to the Eastward by the same means as in the former ex- 
pedition. But the season was unfavourable—foggy, and bitterly cold ; 
so that though Srmpson on a land-journey passed further by about 
four degrees of longitude than Franxxrn had attained in this di- 
rection, and saw across the ocean an unknown land, which he named 
Victoria, the party was compelled to return without accomplishing 
the whole of their object. This was successfully achieved the next 
year, with more favourable weather. The coast between Bacx’s and 
FRANKLIN’s discoveries was surveyed; the sea between the main 
continent of America and Boothia Felix was partially examined ; 
and in returning, the adventurers coasted along the newly-dis- 
covered region of Victoria Land, and safely arrived at their 
head-quarters: on the Great Bear Lake. Mr. Suwpson proposed 
another expedition to complete the survey between the point 
he had last reached and the straits of the Fury and Hecla. 
With their wonted spirit and liberality, the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany immediately acceded to the proposal: but some hitch or 
delay had occurred in the transmission of the letters; Simpson, 
impatient, started for Canada, with the view of going to England ; 
and he was killed onthe road. The factsare clear enough, though 
the cause is obscure. Leaving his party with four companions, 
half-breeds, he shot two of them a few days afterwards; the 
survivors returned to the main body; and the next day Mr. 
Srivrson was killed by some of them: but whether he shot the 
half-breeds in self-defence, as he was obnoxious to the ill-will 
of the race, or whether, as is surmised, his mind had given way 
under the hardships and excitement of the expedition, is a mys- 
tery. His impatience and restless movements would rather point 
to the last inference. 

The principal part of this book naturally consists of the narrative 
of the expedition; in which the account of their journey is varied 
by incidental sketches of Arctic landscapes, and pictures of hard- 
ships endured without a murmur, and as matter of course, by the 
hardy adventurers. These things are told briefly and well; for 
Mr. Simpson writes with distinctness and spirit, though somewhat 
curtly except when his theme bears him up beyond his usual level. 
But we suspect that the full extent of suffering and privation, or 
what other people would call suffering and privation, is not fully 
impressed upon the reader; because use has so “ bred a habit” in 
the men, that whatever may be suffered appears part and parcel 
of the laws of nature around them. To navigate an icy and a 
stormy sea in open boats—to have the spray freeze upon the 
rigging and the oars in the Dog-days—to be reduced to go without 
fire either for warmth or cookery—to wade, waist high, through 
rivers or arms of the sea, when the thermometer was below freez- 
ing-point—to have wet incrust your garments with ice as with a 
robe, and lie down in a wet boat and be frozen to the planks—all 
look like the extreme of misery to people at home: yet, as long as 
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health lasts, they seem to be the excitement of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company's servants, and even during sickness to be borne asa 
common lot. We learn them for the most part incidentally, as 
impeding the expedition, cr affecting the good health of somebody, 
or causing a particular discomfort opposed to the usual wellbeing. 
The most elaborate account of their personal difficulty is the ascent 
of the Coppermine River; which Hearne, Franxwin, and Ricu- 
aRpson, had each pronounced impracticable, but which our author, 
from certain indications in the full water, conceived possible in the 
autumn when the river was low. Accordingly, we have a sketch of 
the toil of towing up the boats ; the men harnessed, it would appear, 
like horses, and in difficult footing moving like horses upon all fours, 
or wading when snow had begun to fall and ice to form, and so forth. 
This, however, is not told as a hardship, but as a feat. In fact, 
nothing in these men but doth suffer an Arctic change; and in an 
overland journey during the wintry season, when a piercing wind 
and bad weather compelled a halt, and their screen was sledges 
turned edgewise, Mr. Simpson is provoked to wonder how people 
can be frozen to death in Great Britain. 

There are other matters, however, in Mr. Simpson's Narrative ; 
for all is not so wintry as what we have touched upon, and he has 
other topics than the account of the expedition of discovery. ‘The 
descent of the Mackenzie River in July furnished some pictures of 
Northern Arcadia, where one chief factor, with a turn for garden- 
ing, raises potatoes of the size of pigeon’s eggs; and even on 
the shores of the ice-bound ocean patches of flowers were found, 
which were very beautiful amid the surrounding desolation, or at 
least looked so to our toil-worn explorers. The overland journey 
from the settlements nearer Canada to the distant starting-sta- 
tions—the winters passed in these remote abodes surrounded by 
Indians and hunters—the management of the Company towards 
its people—together with sketches of the native tribes, and 
some winter-excursions in pursuit of game—add an agreeable va- 
riety to the volume. A more skilful and accomplished craftsman 
in authorship might have made a more brilliant book, but not so 
simple, unaffected, and convincing a story. Nor is there any defi- 
ciency in literature ; for Mr. Simpson was designed for the Scot- 
tish Church, and took University honours at Aberdeen, before 
fate cast him into the Hudson’s Bay service; as we learn from a 
brief memoir by his brother, pretixed to the volume. He had 
also acquired some scientific knowledge, and was the only geogra- 
pher of the party. In modern chemical physiology he had not 
made much advance, we should say, or he would have known 
whence the power was derived of braving cold. With the following 
facts before him, Liesea would have pronounced that each servant 
of the Hudson Bay Company burnt a fire in his lungs and carried 
his coal-cellar in his stomach. 

FEEDING UNDER THE HUDSON BAY COMPANY. 

By this time we had, through our indefatigable exertions, accumulated two 
or three weeks’ provision in advance, and no scarcity was experienced during 
the remainder of the season. ‘The daily ration served out to each man was 
increased from eight to ten and to some individuals twelve pounds of venison ; 
or, when they could be got, four or five white-fish, weighing from fifteen to 
twenty pounds. ‘This quantity of solid food, immoderate as it may appear, 
does not exceed the average standard of the country; and ought certainly to 
appease even the inordinate appetite of a French Canadian. ‘3 - * 

Mr. Dease assured me, that under an ancient manager of Athabasca, who 
passed for a severe economist, and whose assistant he was at the time, the men 
succeeded in obtaining the exorbitant daily allowance of fourteen pounds, or 
one stone, of moose or buffalo meat. 

INDIAN TRAINING. 

Among the Indians who came in about the close of the month, was a 
family, the youngest member of which, a boy scarcely two years old, and still 
unweaned, walked on snow-shoes. I had the curiosity to measure them, and 
found their dimensions exactly two feet in length, including the curved point, 
by six inches at the broadest part. The little urchin was so fond of these pain- 
ful appendages, that he hugged them as a plaything, and bawled lustily when 
his mother attempted to take them from him, 

A VALID REASON FOR LEAVING HOME. 

In a conversation with the Dog-ribs, we afterwards learned that these 
mountain Indians are cannibals, and immediately upon any scarcity arising 
cast lots for victims. Their fierce manners have been circumstantially ce- 
scribed by an old man, who, while yet a stripling, fled from the tribe, and 
joined himself to the Dog-ribs, in consequence of his finding his mother, on his 
return from a successful day's hunting, employed in roasting the body of her 
own child, his youngest brother. 

AN ARCTIC PROSPECT. 

The wind having fallen, and the ice relaxed, in the forenoon of the 12th, we 
pushed out through it to gain clear water. The day was bright and fine. The 
mountains stood forth in all the rugged boldness of their outline, displaying 
their naked rocky peaks and steep descents with such marvellcus distinctness 
that they seemed to touch the coast of which they formed the bulwarks. The 
swell being with us, as long as the calm continued we made some progress with 
the oars; but a northerly breeze springing up raised such a cross sea, that we 
were in imminent danger of foundering, when we providentially discovered an 
opening through the ice, leading into the mouth of a small stream—between 
Backhouse and Malcolm rivers—flowing from an inner basin, where we found a 
secure and pleasant harbour. It was now three p. m.; and, incited by the beauty 
of the weather, I ascended the nearest hill, six or seven miles distant ; whence I 
enjoyed a truly sublime prospect. On either hand arose the British and Buck- 
land mountains, exhibiting an infinite diversity of shade and form: in front 
lay the blue boundless ocean, strongly contrasted with its broad glittering gir- 
dle of ice; beneath yawned ravines a thousand feet in depth, through which 
brawled and sparkled the clear alpine streams; while the sun, still high in the 
West, shed his softened beams through a rich veil of saffron-coloured clouds, 
that overcanopied the gorgeous scene. Bands of rein-deer, browsing on the rich 
pasture in the vallies and along the brooks, imparted life and animation to the 
picture. Reluctantly I returned to the camp at sunset. 

PASSING THROUGH THE ICE. 

The ice appearing somewhat loosened on the morning of the 3lst, we em- 
barked at nine, and forced our way through the crowded masses for about two 
miles, with serious risk to the boats. In this sort of progress, to which we so 
frequently had recourse, it must be understood that, except the bowman or 
steersman, all the crew were out upon the ice, with poles pushing aside and 








fending off the successive fragments. The advance thus effected was always 
slow, painful, and precarious ; and we considered ourselves particularly fortunate 
whenever we found a natural channel through the ice wide enough to admit 
our little boats. These narrow channels were gencrally very crooked; and 
when carrying sail, it required the utmost tact on the part of the steersman, 
aided by the look-out in the bows, and men on either side standing ready with 
poles, to avoid the innumerable floating rocks—if I may use the expression— 
that endangered this intricate navigatiou. Again were we stopped, and com- 
pelled to encamp. 

From the extreme coldness of the weather, and the interminable ice, the 
further advance of our boats appeared hopeless. In four days we had only 
made good as many miles, 

The autumn fishery, on which the expedition depended for a 
supply during its winter residence in the wilderness, having partially 
failed, it became necessary to have recourse to hunting, to lay in a 
stock which was to furnish rations on the scale we have quoted. 
The party therefore took to hunting ; of which Mr. Simpson gives 
this sketch. 

HUNTING IN THE WOODS. 

In order to eke out our scanty and precarious subsistence, I spent a great 
part of the months of October and November in hunting-excursions with 
those Indians who had recovered from their illness. The deer fortunately 
began to draw in from the North-east to the country between Great Bear 
Lake and the Coppermine; and as soon us any animals were shot, I despatched 
a share of the prey by our people and dogs to the establishment. At the same 
time, I highly relished the animation of the chase, and the absolute independ- 
ence of an Indiaz life. Our tents were usually pitched in the last of the 
stunted straggling woods; whence we issued out at daybreak among the bare 
snowy hills of the “barren lands,” where the deer could be distinguished a 
great way off by the contrast of their dun colour with the pure white of the 
boundless waste. The hunters then disperse, and advance in such a manner 
as to intercept the deer in their confused retreat to windward, the direction 
they almost invariably follow. On one occasion I witnessed an extraordinary 
instance of affection in these timid creatures. Having brought down a fine 
doe at some distance, I was running forward to despatch her with my knife, 
when a handsome young buck bounded up, and raised his fallen favourite with 
his antlers. She went a few paces, and fell; again he raised her, and con- 
tinued wheeling around her, till a second ball—for hunger is ruthless—laid him 
dead at her side. 

FACING THE WIND. 

We were now at the commencement of a plain, twenty miles in breadth, 
which my guide required daylight to cross: we therefore breakfasted, and 
started at seven o'clock, ‘The wind blew strongly from the Westward ; and to 
face it, where there was not a shrub, or even a blade of grass, to break its force, 
with a temperature of at least 40 degrees, was a serious undertaking. Muffling 
up our faces with shawls, pieces of blanket, and leather, in such a manner as 
to leave only the eyes exposed, we braved the blast. Each eyelash was speedily 
bedizened with a heavy crop of icicles; and we were obliged, every now and 
then, to turn our backs to the wind, and thaw off these obstructions with our 
half-frozen fingers. 

SHOOTING RAPIDS. 

From Sir John Franklin’s description of the lower part of the Coppermine, 
we anticipated a day of dangers and excitement; nor were we disappointed. 
Franklin made his descent on the 15th of July, when the river had fallen to 
its summer level; but we were swept down by the spring flood, now at its 
very height. The swollen and tumultuous strea:n was still strewed with loose 
ice, while the inaccessible banks were piled up with ponderous fragments. The 
day was bright and lovely as we shot down rapid after rapid ; in many of which 
we had to pull for our lives, to keep out of the suction of the precipices, along 
whose base the breakers raged and foamed with overwhelming fury. Shortly 
before noon we came in sight of Escape Rapid of Franklin; and a glance at 
the overhanging cliffs told us that there was no alternative but to run down 
with full cargo. In an instant we were in the vortex; and, before we were 
aware, my boat was borne towards an isolated rock, which the boiling surge 
almost concealed. To clear it on the outside was no longer possible ; our only 
chance of safety was to run between it and the lofty Eastern cliff. The word 
was passed, and every breath was hushed. A stream, which dashed down upon 
us over the brow of the precipice more than a hundred feet in height, mingled 
with the spray that whirled upwards from the rapid, forming a terrific shower- 
bath. The pass was about eight feet wide, and the error of a single foot on 
either side would have been instant destruction. As, guided by Sinclair’s con- 
summate skill, the boat shot safely through those jaws of death, an involuntary 
cheer arose. Qur next impulse was to turn round to view the fate of our 
comrades behind. They had profited by the peril we incurred, and kept with- 
out the treacherous rock in time. ‘The waves there were still higher, and for 
awhile we lost sight of our friends. When they emerged, the first object 
visible was the bowman disgorging part of an intrusive wave which he had 
swallowed, and looking half-drowned. Mr. Dease afterwards told me that the 
spray, which completely enveloped them, formed a gorgeous rainbow around 
the boat. 


ROME UNDER PAGANISM AND THE POPES. 


Tuts is a medley of history, rhetoric, fiction, and theology, set 
in a sort of framework, about as artist-like as that by which the 
“ principal machinist” introduces a succession of panoramic pic- 
tures in a pantomime. ‘The intention of the writer was to give “a 
vivid idea of the revolution by which the Rome of the Czesars was 
reduced to this prostrate state [of ruin], and in which the Rome of 
the Popes had its beginning.” His scheme seems to have been, to 
produce a grand romance, whose substance and characters should be 
historic, while the arrangement, connexion, and general treatment, 
should owe their influence to the imagination. What he has 
really done is, to borrow the most striking scenes of Roman 
history or Popish tradition from historians or monkish writers ; 
to take St. Peter for his hero, and some of the most remarka- 
ble persons of the Imperial annals for his actors, and pass the 
whole in review before the reader in a sort of showman style. 
The passages exhibitive of history are either taken bodily, or 
abridged, or translated, from historians ; the philosophical disqui- 
sitions, by which the compiler aims at showing the intellect of the 
age, or the theological passages, where he tries his hand upon 
Daniel and the Apocalypse, are mostly /i/ted in a similar way direct 
from other writers; and the occasional dialogues or discourse, by 
which a dramatic air is attempted to be given to the work, to- 
gether with the reflections and running commentary by which it is 
endeavoured to cement the materials together, are the compiler’s 
own. 
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A complete work can only be achieved by presenting many things 
which are necessary, even if unattractive ; and a complete view ofa 
subject can only be obtained by submitting to the labour of mas- 
tering these drier parts. But an interesting book might be pro- 
duced upon Roman history, by taking only a series of its striking 
pictures’ or leading events, and connecting them together with a 
short thread of remarks. To accomplish this successfully, how- 
ever, would require taste to select, reading to.supply the inter- 
stivial narrative, and a thorough knowledge of the subject, de- 
rived from study if not amounting to original research, in order 
to fuse the whole into a uniform substance. These qualities, or 
the results of these qualities, are deficient in the volumes before 
us. Whether the author has read many books, we cannot tell; 
but he has fallen in with a good many authors, from whom he 
transcribes or transposes largely : not, indeed, without acknowledg- 
ment, for he parades in his preface a list of writers from Sattust 
to Guizot, and also refers pretty freely in foot-notes; but he 
occasionally quotes a bit in inverted commas, when, we suspect, 
his obligation extends to the entire context, and sometimes refers 
to an original author as his authority, when he appears to be 
indebted to Gipson both for his text and reference. 

This, however, does not directly affect the readable attraction of 
the book; but, by fixing upon it the character of a mere compila- 
tion, explains its deficiency in wholeness of character, as weil as 
its crudeness of treatment and arrangement. Slender regard is 
paid to order. ‘Towards the end of the first volume, we are 
presented with Belisarius and Totila the Goth; and we have the 
same subject—ruined and devastated Rome, with the same actors, 
towards the end of the second volume. But there are greater 
faults than those of outward form: every thing is incongruous and 
disjointed. There is no dramatic consistency in the persons: from 
the Christian apostle to the Roman soldier or converted Jew, 
they all talk in the same style of inflated rhetoric. ‘There is no 
keeping, in subject, matter, or manner. After listening to an 
oration, in the form of a discourse designed to present some view 
of ancient opinion—or to “restore,” as the architects say, some ma- 
terial view of ancient Rome—we are plunged into an historical nar- 
rative or a political disquisition. No regard is paid to the authen- 
ticity of the facts: a credulous tale of some impossible and monkish 
miracle is told, not as what it is, but with as much apparent 
respect as a narrative by Tacitus. ‘The style throughout has no 
dramatic relation to the subjects, nor is it a reflex of the author’s 
mind. It fluctuates with his quotations; we pass from Gispon’s 
stateliness to the feeble commonplace of a miracle-monger or 
to the dryness of a theologian. ‘The writer's own style is un- 
certain—sometimes on stilts, and sometimes grovelling, so that we 
are almost inclined to suspect that he even borrows his inflation— 
not the general character of it, about which there is no doubt, but 
particular passages. 

Though we speak thus of the book, it is not to be inferred that 
it is altogether devoid of interest or power. With sucha subject as 
the decline and fall of Rome, (for there is little about the true rise 
of the Popedom,) and with such writers as Gipson and Sismonp1 
to transcribe, and such narrators as Tacitus and Sveronius to 
follow, saying nothing of other authors, it would be absolutely 
impossible to produce a compilation that should be without interest 
in its parts. All we mean is, that what depends upon the compiler 
is done badly, and that we have rarely seen so much self-confidence 
in undertaking so great a work so very poorly borne out by the 
result. 

In any passages we should choose to quote from Rome under 
Paganism and the Popes, it is probable that many readers would 
have met with the substance before in some shape or other. We 
will therefore take one which the reader may compare directly with 
Gisgon’s description of the Coliseum; and another, the state of 
Rome after Totila’s withdrawal, in which, while the facts are 
drawn from the same source, the imaginary incidents are possibly 
supplied by the compiler,—though some of the images seem to 
haunt our memory. 

THE COLISEUM. 

The shrine sacred to these rites of Pagan religion was the Coliseum, so 
called from its gigantic dimensions. It was a building of an ecliptic figure, 564 
feet in length and 467 in breadth, founded on fourscore arches, and rising, 
with four successive orders of architecture, to the height of 140 feet. The 
outside of the editice was incrusted with marble and decorated with statues. 
The slopes of the vast concave, which formed the inside, were filled and sur- 
rounded with sixty or eighty rows of seats of marble, likewise covered with 
cushions, and capable of receiving with ease above fourscure thousand spec- 
taters. Sixty-four vomitories, (for by that name the doors were very aptly 
distinguished,) poured forth the immense multitudes; and the entrances, 
passages, and staircases, were contrived with such exquisite skill, that each 

erson, whether of the senatorial, the equestrian, or plebeian order, arrived at 

is destined place without trouble or confusion. 

The lowest row of seats next the arena, assigned to the senators and foreign 
ambassadors, was called the podium; there also, on an elevated platform, was 
the Emperor's throne, shaded by a canopy, like a pavilion; the place of the 
manager, or editor, ef the games, as he was called ; and reserved seats for the 
vestal virgins. The podium projected over the wall which surrounded the 
arena, and was raised between twelve and fifteen feet above it, secured with a 
breastwork or parapet of gold or gilt bronze, against the irruption of wild 
beasts. As a further defence, the arena was surrounded with an iron rail, and 
acanal. The equites, or second order of nobles, sat in fourteen rows behind 
the senators. ‘I'he rest of the people sat behind, upon seats called popularia, 
rising tier above tier to a gallery, with a colonnade in front, running all round 
the amphitheatre, immediately under the velarium, or awning, and generally 
occupied by females, soldiers, and attendants. A certain number of pretorian 
guards were also posted at the cunei or sections, and contributed, by their 
Gate armour and martial air, to the cffect and splendour of the scene. 

igh to the amphitheatre was a place called the spoliarum, to which the 
gladiators who were killed or mortally wounded were dragged by a hook. 

Nothing was omitted which could be in any respect subservient to the con- 





venience and pleasure of the spectators. ‘Chey were protected from the sun 
and rain by an ample canopy, the velarium, occasionally drawn over their 
heads The air was continually refreshed by the playing of fountains; and an 
infinity of small tubes dispersed a shower of the most delicious perfumes, 
which descended on the languishing spectators like aromatic dews. The arena, 
in the centre of which stood the idol of Jupiter, formed the stage, and derived 
its name from being usually strewed with the finest sand. 

During the progress of the games, it assumed the most different forms in 
quick succession. At one moment it scemed to rise out of the earth like the 
garden of the Hesperides, and was afterwards broken into the rocks and caverns 
of Thrace. The suabterraneous pipes conveyed an inexhaustible supply of 
watcr; and what had just before appeared a level plain might be suddenly 
converted into a wide lake, covered with armed vessels, and replenished with 
the monsters of the deep. As to the decoration of the scenes, we read, on 
various occasions, that the whole furniture of the amphitheatre consisted either 
of silver, or of gold, or of amber. An eye-witness affirms that the nets de- 
signed as a defence against the wild beasts were of gold wire; that the por- 
ticoes were gilded ; and that the belt or circle that divided the various ranks of 
spectators from each other was studded with a precious mosaic of beautiful 
stones. 

ROME IN THE SIXTH CENTURY. 

It was towards the close of this interval that Belisarius felt a desire to visit 
and survey with his own eyes the ruins of a place that had been the theatre of 
so much grandeur and renown; and with this view he sallied forth from the 
sea-port at the head of a strong squadron of his guards. 

A marble wilderness extended on every side as far as the eye could reach, 

strewed with the ruins of Vitruvian villas, temples, and aqueducts; the waste 
water of the latter had filled all the vallies and overflowed the low grounds of 
the Campagna, converting into marshes and mantling pools those regions 
which erewhile had abounded with all the delights of the Hesperides. The 
thoroughfares of the nations were silent and lonely as the double line of tombs 
through which they passed. The towers and inscriptions over the gates had 
been torn down, and their bronze portals carried off in the plunder-train of 
the barbarian. The rock-built walls of Rome lay low; and the tramp of their 
war-horses was muffled by the grass, as Belisarius and his troops rode under a 
succession of dismantled arches, down towards the Forum, along the “ sacred 
way.” 
The fox looked out from the casements of the Palatine, and barked sharply 
at the intruders as they rode on; wolves prowled through the vacant streets, or 
littered in the paiace halls ; wild dogs hunted in packs, through the great circus, 
through the baths, along the Campus Martius, and on to the gardens of Sallust 
and Mecenas, through the promenades of the Suburra. Outlandish beasts— 
as if escaped from the menageries and keeps of the amphitheatres—lay sleeping 
and enjoying themselves in the sunshine of the porticos, or tore one another to 
pieces, as the factions had done of old, around the rostrum, and in the assem- 
bly-place of the people ; cthers growled anid snarled, and gloated over the un- 
buried carcasses and whitening skeletons of the dead. Ravens and vultures 
desisted from feeding their sanguinary nestlings, to hoot the warriors, as they 
wound slowly among the prostrate columns and entablatures of temples that 
encumbered the ascent to the Capitol, or, starting from their perching-places 
on trophy and triumphal arch, hovered and flapped their sable wings above the 
plumage of their helmets. Once more the Roman eagle soars above the Tar- 
peian tower—that eyry from whence, for a thousand years, it had flown forth 
to carnage ; and the martial bugle makes the field of Mars resound again. But 
instead of the warlike response of legions—clamouring to be led against the 
Samnite or the Parthian—there broke out a hideous medley of yells and howl- 
ing, yelp, bark, and roar, outtopped by the shrill cries of ill-omened birds, 
startled from their roosts in the sanctuary recesses, and from the niches and 
cornices of the Senate-house. The warriors listened for some human sound. 
In vain they listened, and listened again. There was the Palatine, the Forum, 
the Capitol, the Campus Martius, and the Tiber, flowing under the beauteous 
summer-sky beneath the Tarpeian cliff; but the Legions, the Emperors, the 
Senate, and the Roman People, where were they ? 


BEN BRADSHAWE, THE MAN WITHOUT A HEAD, 

As regards skill in composition, the knowledge of life of a man about 
town, with such observation asis likely to fall in the way ofa person 
of that stamp both in London and the country, Ben Bradshawe is a 
work of merit, far exceeding the mass of fictions. In point of story, 
it fails like them ; deriving its incidents from former books, exhibit- 
ing a mode of life that exists no longer, or one that has been worn 
threadbare by frequent exhibition. Ina structural point of view, 
indeed, Ben Bradshawe falls below the general run of novels, 
from the extent to which it pushes the use of accidents. This 
abuse is so curious, that it must strike the most uncritical 
reader. Almost every thing is the result of an accident. The 
story is set in motion and the distress commenced by a lover send- 
ing a letter to his mistress without a direction ; which Ben Brad- 
shawe, the simple ‘“ man without a head,” delivers to the wrong 
lady. The distress is capped by the same person getting out of a 
down-train at an intermediate station and wrongfully getting into 
the up; by which the heroines are left in a dilemma that leads to 
consequences which endure to the last chapter. A lover is reduced 
to difficulty, and all but ruined, through a change in the wind; even 
a burglary which the villain perpetrates towards the close is caused 
by the accident of a key left in the street-door; besides the usual 
events of deaths apropos, and so forth. It is not too much to say 
that these things would be overdone in farce: but there they 
would be used for farcical purposes—the writer before us turns 
them to tragic uses: and we believe that men will sooner laugh 
than weep at extremes. 

The story of the novel centres in Ben Bradshawe, or circulates 
around him; some skill being used in connecting him with every 
person and almost every incident: it reminds us of that dexterity 
which Jounson ascribed to Cervantes in the management of Don 
Quixote— Wherever he is, or whatever he does, he is generally 
made ridiculous, but never contemptible.” In Ben’s absurd love- 
epistle to Sophia Leslie —in his town-adventures and private 
theatricals with the family of the Snobbinses—in his elopement 
to Scotland with Julia Danby, and in her subsequent elopement 
from him, as well as through the closing scenes—however farcical 
or improbable many parts may be, the reader's criticism is directed 
towards the author, and “ the man without a head” retains regard 
because he evidently has a heart. 

With the execution of this character the praise of skill ceases: 
the other persons, if not the common stock of novelists, have 
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little of distinctive idiosyncracy or sustained consistency; and 
the ladies remind one of a littérateur’s heroines. The exceptions 
are, Williams, the good-natured, good-hearted, reckless artist—a 
sketch from life; and Dillon, the villain of the piece. This per- 
son is an obvious and not very agreeable imitation of some stage- 
characters in which Yates used to excel—the rich gentleman with 
strong passions, but some feelings that might have led their owner 
to virtue had he not preferred vice, passing through all the grades 
of violent excitement and vicious indulgence till he becomes reduced 
to the lowest grade of felonry. Of the structure and governing 
accidents we have already expressed an opinion: the common inci- 
dents are probable, and lifelike enough; but those which are to 
excite interest or create distress smack of the Minor-melodrama or 


the Police-report. 

With this censure, it may be asked, in what does the merit of the 
book consist ? and it may be answered, in the qualities we mentioned 
at starting, but chiefly in the power or peculiarity of the composition. 
However theatrical the incident or unlikely the conduct and dis- 
course, the writing is forcible and effective, without being strained ; 
and in the lighter parts the style keeps up attention. It is true, 
this style is not original; for it consists in a metaphysical compa- 
rison of the subject thing with all its cognates or resemblances, and 
is a great favourite with young authors who make ingenuity do the 
work of observation: still, with a first-rate hand, it sometimes titil- 
lates by successful hits, and sometimes reaches wit “ by bringing 
remote ideas happily together.” At the same time, it induces the 
writer to delay his narrative while he is making points; and, in- 
troduced in connexion with serious incidents, it suggests the fatal 
idea of want of earnestness in the author— 

“« Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi.” 

There is also in Ben Bradshawe a power over the ludicrous, 
which, coarse and farcical as it often is, excites laughter, and there- 
fore amuses. The following example is a scene connected with the 
elopement from a concert, at which the lady is to slip away from her 
company. Ben is unable to discover Julia, from the crowd in the 
room; and Williams proposes to go round to the orchestra, where 
he is known, and take a front survey. 

“They entered the music-room, and while a scena was progressing, stole to 
the door of the orchestra: but Ben could be induced by no persuasion of his 
friend to stand in front of the audience; and as he would not allow them to 
see him, of course he could not be expected to see them, and therefore the 
scheme of friend Williams proved abortive. However, Williams persuaded 
our hero to follow by a back-way up to the highest part of the orchestra, 
and to come in by a little door beside the organ. They crept in softly, unwil- 
ling to interrupt the scena; and most of the musicians being absent, Williams 
ensconced his friend behind a music-desk ; and thence, half-hidden, they perused 
the different rows of auditors, till the eye of our hero fell upon the form of his 
inamorata. 

“«There they are, by Goles!’ exclaimed Ben, in a tone of voice which 
brought upon him a rebuke from Williams: but our hero was too excited to 
heed him ; and in the intensity of his ardour to point out to his friend the situ- 
ation of the fair one, he forgot the fragile nature of the substance against which 
he was leaning ; the treacherous music-desk gave way, and falling forwards, he 
came head-foremost down the steps toward the front of the orchestra with a 
most tremendous crash, desks and music, wax-candles and candlesticks, flying 
about him in all directions. 

“ The prima donna, alarmed at the noise, stopped her ears with her hands, 
and, without looking back, screamed in the face of the audience ; the venerable 
old basso clung to his instrument in an ecstasy of laughter ; the amiable old 
violoncello shook his sides in a rapture of enjoyment; while the auditors were 
in convulsions—laughing hysterics we mean. ‘Two-thirds of the listeners to a 
long concert would ten times rather have a bit of fun. They took the catas- 
trophe in good part; nay, so much did they enjoy the joke, that when some 
wag set it a-going, they gave poor Ben a round of applause. Ben knew no 
more than the man in the moon what he was about; but, having observed 
that the singers bowed whenever there was a round of applause, he bowed too. 

“He had some vague notion of propitiating the audience by bowing to them; 
so he kept making congées like a Chinese Mandarin. The more he bowed 
the louder the company applauded; and under cover of this feuillade, he 
sneaked off—a little bruised, a little dusted, with a face redder than his peony 
watch-ribbon. 

“The prima donna was so annoyed at the applause bestowed upon Ben, 
that she was too unwell to sing in the second act; nevertheless, when the au- 
en went home, they said they had never enjoyed aconcert so much in their 
ives.” 

REDUCED GENTILITY. 

The Miss Busbys were two ancient spinsters; daughters of a highly re- 
spectable but completely declined house. ‘They were the sole survivors of the 
family ; and they managed to live upon a scanty pittance, the poor residue of a 
large fortune. They had been reduced step by step—not by any imprudence 
or extravagance of their own, but by unavoidable misfortunes, and the faults 
and follies of others—step by step—until they had barely wherewithal to subsist. 
They had borne misfortune without a murmur, ill usage without rebuke; they 
relinquished the luxuries of life to which they had been accustomed, without 
a sigh; but they could not part with their little lady-like habits; and they were 
as dignified in their deportment now that they were the tenants of an obscure 
cottage in a small neighbourhood, as when, the indulged daughters of a man of 
— they were courted by a wide circle of friends and flatterers. 

y people called them proud; but these many people were those who have 
not acumen enough to form a right estimate of human character: there was 
not a spark of pride in the character of the spinsters ; on the contrary, they were 
truly humble; but they had an innate, quiet, self-respect, which shrunk from 
the intrusion of commonplace acquaintances. . * . 

They dressed exactly alike, and in rather an antiquated fashion, for they 
never bought any thing new: indeed, they had an inexhaustible magazine of 
clothing, which was nut altogether a “ magazin des modes,” but a very treasure- 
house of old silks and satins, laces and brocades: they sometimes edified a little 
— child of a neighbour with a sight of their wardrobe ; and reports had 
8) over the vicinity that they must have been a sort of private mistresses of 
the robes in days of yore. 

To cut, carve, and contrive these respectable garments—to modernize these 
venerable remains of antiquity—was a very important part of the occupations of 
the Miss Busbys; and they occasionally came out with some specimens of 
vandyke trimmings, or piping and puffing, that made the folks tremble. It 
was no love of finery, but a pure spirit of economy : they felt not the slightest 
elation of heart when they sported silks and satins that would have made the 








silk- worms of these degenerate days hide their diminished heads; they felt no 
inflation of spirit when they threw across their shoulders a lace of sufficient 
value to make a cope for a cardinal ; no doubt, many a cardinal under similar 
circumstances has felt greater elation than they. 

The character of the writing cannot always be conveyed by ex- 
tracts ; it sometimes lies in so small a compass. ‘ Deep down in 
the country among green fields, large trees, black thatch, and white 
mud,” is an instance of what we mean; describing an elderly 
schoolmaster, with a broad, youthful-seeming face, as like “a 
preterpluperfect schoolboy,” is another; rising ‘‘ next morning, 
pale as a parsnip with a cross of the lemon,” is a third; and here 
is a fourth— 

“ There was a sun-dial in front of the market-place, staring full in the face 
of the church-clock at the other end of the street. These two time-telling dig- 
nitaries were continually giving one another the lie; but as nobody believed the 
clock, or understood the dial, there was no harm done.” 
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Strafford; a Tragedy. 

The Inferno of Dante Alighieri. Translated in the terza rima of the 
original, with Notes and Appendix. By Joun Daymay, M.A., 
Rector of Skelton, Cumberland, and late Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. 

The Philosopher's Stone, and other Poems. By Mantey Hopkins. 

{This volume contains a variety of poems, personal, occasional, and mis- 
cellaneous, including a few imitations of the old ballads. It has some 
fluent versification, as well as some happy thoughts; but Mr. Hopkins is 
altogether deficient in originality, or even in self-dependence of mind. Both 
his theme and his treatment appear to depend upon the author he last read: 
now he imitates the politer writers of the metaphysical school, of whom DonnE 
was about the harshest and Herrick and HerBert the most popular; then 
we have touches of Byron, and anon a copy of Moore. Some of these are 
very clever—real echoes of the original voice ; but those which are not mere 
reflections of a model are poor. } 

Summer Offerings. By Witt1am Gasrey, Author of “ Poor-Law Melo= 
dies,” &c. 

[ A small brochure of nine occasional poems, on common themes. ] 

The Rector’s Note-Book. By Mrs. Jane K. Sranrorp, Author of 
“The Stoic,” &c. 

[ The story of a young orphan Jewess, of high Spanish caste, great beauty, and 
large fortune, who is converted by the “ Rector,” and subsequently marries 
his son. The tale is agreeably told, and is made a vehicle for some pleasant 
scenes and some lady-like arguments in favour of the conversion of the Jews, 
But the case of Anah De Sylveira is altogether too peculiar to furnish any 
general view respecting the prospects of the Millenarians; and in an endeavour 
to be very natural, there is something like meanness on the part of the Rector 
and his wife ; and son Arthur, the lover, is not particularly prepossessing. } 

Black's Picturesque Tourist aud Road-Book of England and Wales ; 
with a general travelling-map, charts of roads, railroads, and inte- 
resting localities; and engraved views of the scenery. 

[A general guide to England and Wales, after the plan of the same pub- 
lisher’s well-known Tourist of Scotland. The kingdom is mapped out into 
routes, which are described on the plan of the old road-books; the different 
objects being noted in the order of their successive appearance, the compara- 
tively trivial by name only, whilst remarks are appended to those of a more 
noticeable character. In cases of attraction to the tourist an elaborate de- 
scription is given; and a variety of maps illustrate the volume. The prin- 
ciple of the book is not new as applied to England: the characteristics of 
Black’s Picturesque Tourist of England and Wales are a more compact and 
handy form, a more modern style of letterpress, getting-up, and illustration, 
with a very moderate price. } 

Practical Directions for the Preparation of Aérated Waters, and the 
various Compounds of Carbonic Acid Gas, by Bakewell’s Patent Appa- 
ratus: with Observations upon the Pharmaceutical and Therapeutical 
Agencies, and their efficacy in the cure of some of the most important 
diseases of the human body, viz. indigestion, phthisis, nervous atony or 
mental depression, diseases of the genito-urinary organs, &c.; with 
cases in illustration. By Ropert VeNnABLES, A.M., M.B., &c. 

{A description of a new patent apparatus for making aérated waters, and 
impregnating them with a variety of medicable or other substances; and an 
account of the different diseases which these patent medicated waters will 
benefit, according to Mr. VENABLES. ] 

Thoughts on Moral and Spiritual Culture. By R. C. WateRsTon. 

[ The reprint of several addresses on education, delivered in America; to which 
some new ones have been added in the present volume, with a few interspersed 
poetical pieces. ] 

The French School. Part 1. L’Echo ‘de Paris: a selection of familiar 
phrases, which a person would daily hear said around him if he were 
living among French people; with a vocabulary of all the words and 
idioms used in the work. By M. Lepage, Professor of the French 
Language in London. Sixth edition. 

Black's Economical Guide through Edinburgh; including a description 
of the environs. Third edition. 

Black’s Economical Guide through Glasgow. Second edition. 

[ These three books speak for themselves, by the words sixth, third, and second 
edition. ] 
SERIALS. 

The Steam-Packet, Part V. 

The Smugglers, Part VI. 

Captain Knox's Harry Mowbray, Part VIII. 

PERIODICALS. 

New York Democratic Review for July. 

Hunt's New York Merchants’ Magazine for July. 

Magazines for August—North of England, Le a Scolastique. 


IntusTRATRD Works AND PRintTSs. 
L’ Univers Pittoresque ; Histoire et Description de tous les Peuples, de 


leurs Religions, Moeurs, Coutumes, Industrie, &c.—Amérique. Tome 
IV. Mexique et Gautemala, par M. De LaArENAUDIERE. Pérou, par 


M. Lacrorx. . 
[ This volume, the first we have seen, is a portion of a series designed to em- 
brace a complete historical, geographical, and statistical account of the globe, 
illustrated by maps and numerous engravings, and emanating from the cele- 
brated press of Divot. 


The volume before us is devoted to Mexico, Guatemala, and Peru. It con- 


tains a description of the geographical features of each country, as well as of 
its natural productions, and the character of its climate, soil, and people. A 
history, or rather the striking epochs of its history, follow, exhibiting the story 
of the country rather than of 


the colony. That of Mexico, for instance, com- 
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mences with a view of the condition of the Mexicans and the character of the 
government previous to the arrival of Corres, together with such an ac- 
count of its history as inference and the scattered notices preserved, or rather 
not destroyed, by the Spaniards, enable us to form. The Spanish conquest is 
next narrated, with a view of the government de jure and de fucto then esta- 
blished,—for the law and the practice were somewhat different; after which, 
the writer passes on to the revolt against the Mother-country, bringing down 
his history of Mexico to the present time. 





The volume, of course, is of the character of a compilation; but it appears | 


a painstaking and agreeuble compilation, by authors of character, who were 

reviously acquainted with the subjects. Leading writers—as RoBerTsoN and 
Weadesee—bare no doubt been the principal guides, but other authors seem 
to have been consulted, from the contemporaries and companions of CorTES 
down to SterpHens. ‘The execution is also attractive,—clear, rapid, and ani- 
mated. The plates, nearly eighty in number, may also be mentioned: if not 
remarkable as examples of the graver, they are generally useful to the reader 
as illustrating the descriptive text, especially those relating to the antiquities 
of America. ] 

Maps. 


Black's Road and Railway Travelling-Map of Scotland. 
A handsome-looking map, of large dimensions, yet so well mounted that it 
‘olds up into the size of a pocket-book, and admits at the same time of a partial 
examination. The different elevations are marked by lines of varying depth : 
but, coupled with the numerous places laid down, they, in a country so moun- 
tainous as Scotland, rather perplex the general effect. 
PAMPHLETS. 
The Right Way to Decide ; or the Church of England her own Expositor : 
a Letter from a Member of the Church of England to his Fellow 
Churchmen. 
A Friendly Epistle to that learned body of Dissenting Ministers who call 
themselves the London Congregational Board. By a Dissenting Minister. 
Un Mot sur les Variations du Protestantisme. Troisiéme edition, revue 
et augmentée d’une préface annoncant un fait trés-important qui 
vient de s'accomplir & Londres, et que constate que l’unité dans la 
variété est le caractére essentiel des diverses communautes Protestantes. 
The Errors of Emigrants: pointing out many popular errors hitherto 
unnoticed; with a Sketch of the Extent and Resources of the New 
States of the North American Union, and a Description of the pro- 
gress and present aspect of the English Settlement in Illinois, founded 
by Morris Birkbeck and George Flower, in the year 1817. By GEoRGE 
LOWER, of Albion, Edward’s County, Illinois. 
Music. 
Viva! Victoria; a National Air, for three voices. 


Composed by Signor 
Ross. 








FINE ARTS. 
THE NEW PALACE AT WESTMINSTER. 

Tue “ Palace at Westminster,” as the new Houses of Parliament are 
officially called, is rapidly rising on the river-side. The magnitude of 
the massy pile, the richness of its architectural adornments, and their 
beauty of execution are conspicuous; though the effect of the building 
as a whole cannot be fully appreciated before the two great towers— 
the Victoria, or Record Tower, and the Speaker’s, or Clock Tower— 
are erected. The river-front may, however, be viewed by itself so 
soon as the fagade is completed by putting on the roof and the pin- 
nacles of the turrets: but until then, it is unfair and scarcely possible to 
form a judgment even of this portion of the design; for the appearance 
of the elevation will depend very greatly on the “ sky-outline.” Both 
description and criticism at the present moment, therefore, would be 
premature. We may remark, however, that, so far as the building has 
advanced, it differs materially from the original design: turrets have 
been substituted for buttresses; niches with statues in them have been 
added ; the tracery and other enrichments are more superb; and the 
introduction of the armorial bearings of all the Sovereigns of England, 
in high relief, is a felicitous afterthought, that adds greatly to the mag- 
nificence of the sculptured decorations, Besides these and other altera- 
tions and additions, the roof, we understand, will form a prominent 
feature of the structure; whereas in the published views it is not vi- 
sible. ‘These changes, so far as they have proceeded, are decided im- 
provements; and in making them, Mr. Barry has given fresh proofs 
of his taste and judgment, by availing himself of the interval to re- 
vise his original sketch and fill up the details of its outline, as a skilful 
painter modifies and elaborates his design in executing the finished pic- 
ture. We have noticed in the progress of the building, that the most 
minute points of exterior decoration have been tested by experimental 
models set up to show the effect of the intended improvements. 

In all that relates to the architectural arrangements both of the exte- 
rior and interior of the edifice, the architect of course exercises entire 
control ; in the selection of artists and designs for the interior decora- 
tions and furniture, he will also have an influential voice. So far as re- 
gards the ornamental details, in which embellishment is subordinate to 
architectural display, and where the designer has examples to guide his 
invention—as for instance, in the heraldic blazonries, the painted friezes 
and borders, the wood-carvings, metal-work, stained glass, and pave- 
ments—there will be very little difficulty : authorities and precedents 
can be referred to by the competitors, who have only to give to their 
ideas shape and impress in accordance with the style of the Tudor pe- 
riod. But with the painters and sculptors the case is different: it is 
not for them to gothicize their art so that the marble and fresco should 
appear to be the work of the fifteenth century; yet both should har- 
monize with the general character of the building, and appear to form 
a component part of it. It is uot enough to cover the walls with pic- 
tures and stick up rows of statues, as in amuseum : every piece of paint- 
ing and sculpture should seem essential to the place it fills, and insepar- 
able from it: however beautiful in itself, each should be in effect a part 
and parcel of a grand whole. This is the leading principle of monu- 
mental design ; in which the sister arts of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, unite their perfections to captivate the sense and excite the 
imagination ; vying with one another, not as rivals but as friends. 
The architect is one, the sculptors and painters are many; and how 
shall a number of artists, each of different views, powers, and style, 
and all working independently, combine to produce this harmonious 
result? Such an inquiry is naturally suggested ; and we answer thus— 
by observing the laws that govern monumental art. What are these 
laws? This is a question that we think the Royal Commission should 
take upon themselves to answer. We had hoped that Mr. Haypon 
would have thrown some light upon it in his Lecture on the Cartoons 
this week : but he was too full of himself to find much room for his sub- 
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ject. It is a question that presses for an auswer, though it has scarcely 
been raised publicly ; and in default of some more learned exponent, 
we will venture on a few remarks that occur to us at the moment— 
wishing to moot the point, but not pretending to settle what has yet to 
be discussed. 

A perfect work of monumental art should express one grand and 
complete idea; every portion contributing in its due measure to evolve 
the entire conception. Such were the temples of Egypt and Greece; 
such are the Alhambra, St. Peter’s, and the Vatican, and many other of 
the churches and palaces of Italy. Most ecclesiastical structures, espe- 
cially the Gothic cathedrals of this and other countries, were designed 
in this spirit: but interruptions in the works and iconoclastic fanaticism 
have mutilated many noble examples; and the barbarism of chapters 
and churchwardens has defaced what time ond Puritanical zeal had left. 
The characteristics of the Palace of the Legislature at Westminster, so 
far as we are enabled to form a judgment of them, are massive gran- 
deur and symmetrical regularity combined with elegant proportions and 
sumptuous embellishment; solidity and compactness distinguishing the 
design as a mass, and regal profusion of decoration the several parts. 
The breadth and repose that we anticipate will be predominant in the 
effect of the whole structure seen from without—the rich details being 
subordinate in a general view, though inviting attention from a nearer 
point—should also pervade it within. Next to handsome proportions, 
light and space are the chief elements of beauty in an interior. These 
are materially influenced by the character of the decorations; which 
may either darken and contract, or enliven and expand the room. Strong 
shadows cast by high projections or deep recesses, heavy ornaments, 
and large spaces covered with intense hues, tend to bring the walls 
nearer to the eye and to dimiuish the reflecting surfaces, thus at once 
darkening the apartment and contracting its apparent area; whereas 
ornaments small in proportion to the walls, the absence of projections 
and recesses, and a sparing use of deep colours, produce a lively and 
cheerful effect, quite compatible with splendour aud richness. Magni- 
ficence in this country is so constantly associated with sombre heavi- 
ness, that grandeur and gloom are almost as much identified as dulness 
and decorum. Bright colours in decoration are as yet new to the pre- 
sent generation, and they starile unaccustomed eyes: the gayety of the 
Temple Church shocks many visiters, h«bituate/ to Puritanical privation 
of lively hues, and the pauper glare of churchwarden’s whitewash; but 
the church-builders of the olden time feasted their eyes on the rich 
harmonies of colour and blazonry as we do our ears on the harmonies 
of the choir and organ. Painting is as essentisl as seulpture to the 
completeness of the Gothic style of architecture : pictures on the walls, 
stained glass in the windows, and he:aldic and other devices in gold 
and colour on the ceilings, are as much ingredients of it as crockets, 
bosses, corbels, mouldings, and string-courses; and every niche should 
contain its statue. 

In the new Palace, as in every well-designed edifice ia this style, 
there will be places provided both for statues and pictures: it would 
no more be complete without them than the pediment of a classic por- 
tico wanting its sculpture, or the dome of a modern building destitute 
of paintings. To fill these places wii propriety and due effect, the 
works of the painters and sculptors must be designed in a style suitable 
to the purpose,—namely, the architectonic: this, as the term imports, 
implies a character of design in which the figures are, as it were, built 
up with the edifice. Neither quaintness nor rigidity are requisite in the 
statues; only a severe simplicity and dignified quietude, impressing by 
the gravity and solemnity of aspect, but not attracting by any display 
of attitude or costume. These qualities admit of the highest degree of 
refinement in the art, and are in no way inconsistent with grace and 
elegance ; so far from it, the perfect repose of the form is equally favour- 
able to beauty and grandeur of contour: violent or suspended action 
would be utterly inadmissible. The works of FLaxMan are models of 
this style. ; 

The architectonic style of design, as applied to mural painting, is so 
nobly exemplified in the paintings by RAFFAELLE that adorn the cham- 
bers of the Vatican, and in his cartoons at Hampton Court, that the 
study of these immortal works, with reference to their composition and 
arrangement chiefly—for which the numerous prints furnish facilities— 
is the best guide the artist can possibly have. In these designs the 
utmost amount of beauty and variety is blended with majestic simplicity 
and uniformity. The balance of parts in the distribution of the groups 
is perfect; the corresponding masses are not so similar as to make this 
apparent at first, but the general symmetry of disposition is satisfying 
to the eye of the casual observer, and attracts the admiration of the 
attentive student. Architectural forms enter largely into the composi- 
tion of these designs, and are so prominent in every one where their 
introduction is admissible, that it is impossible to avoid the inference 
that this was a recognized element of mural painting. The “ Last 
Supper” of Leonarpo pa Vincr is an equally strong case in point. 
Not only in the ‘School of Athens” and the “ Incendio del Borgo,” 
but in the “ Dispute of the Sacrament,” where there is no room for 
the introduction of architecture, the leading lines of the compo- 
sition are architectonic. Another characteristic of the Vatican 
frescoes is the quantity of space thrown into each; not waste canvass to 
let, but room so artfully filled that the very forms themselves have the 
effect of making it seem more extensive, by opening vistas of columns 
and arches. Light too is freely admitted by the same means; and 
both in the out-door and in-door scenes a sense of openness and atmo- 
sphere is communicated. So also in the “ Last Supper.” These mural 
pictures, as it were, open the walls; letting in a flood! of light and 
beauty; while the arrangement of the composition renders them a part 
of the architecture of the building. The cartoons of RAFFAELLB, 
which were designed for tapestry-hangings, have less ample space; the 
figures are nearer the eye, and the composition is more crowded: but 
architectural forms are introduced wherever admissible; the leading 
lines are geometrical, and the masses are well balanced. They are 
only less architectonic, wanting the quantity of space, atmosphere, and 
light, given in the mural paintings. We need not here speak of the 
decorations of the Loggie of the Vatican, for the designs of RAFFAELLE 
fill the spandrils of the arches: nor is it necessary to allude to the Pro- 
phets and Sybils of Michart ANGELO in the Sistine Chapel, forthey adorn 
the covings and spandrils of the roof; and morever they partake of 
the nature of sculptural design, being single figures or groups. 
The frescoes of the Farnesina Palace, the Villa Madama, and other 
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Italian dwellings, are of a light and voluptuous character; and the 
designs of figures bear a small proportion to the arabesques, being in- 
troduced as pictures, or gems set in the wall or ceiling.* 

Fresco or painting on wet mortar, is preferable to every other 
method of mural painting, for the following reasons: the picture is in- 
corporated with the wall; it is most durable and admits of being 
cleaned without injury; the surface is free from gloss, so that it can be 
seen from any part of the room; the colours reflect the light, and thus 
add to the cheerfulness of the apartment; they are retiring, and 
consequently contribute to the apparent spaciousness of the area, 
and prevent the painting from being obtrusive. Oil-painting is not 
adapted for covering large spaces of wall; because its gloss prevents the 
design from being properly seen, its colours absorb the light and darken 
the room, and the oily vehicle causes the lights to turn yellow and 
the shadows black. ‘I'empera, or painting on dry mortar, and en- 
caustic, in which the pigments are blended with a vehicle of wax by the 
application of heat, are, in our opinion, scarely worth consideration ; 
and distemper is only fit for scene-painting. 

In drawing cartoons for mural painting, whatever vehicle for pig- 
ments may be determined upon, too much attention cannot be bestowed 
on the light and shade of the figures. In the present competition this 
has been greatly neglected: outline has been regarded as the chief 
point, and in many instances it is too prominent; while in some cases 
there is a great quantity of dark, but not a well-studied distribution of 
light and shade. Yet on the careful and delicate gradation of light into 
half-tint, and thence into shade, depends not only the rotundity but the 
beauty of the forms: the greatest skill is shown and required in the 
gradations from the middle tint to the highest light. In Mr. Armrt- 
TAGE'S prize cartoon of Cesar’s Invasion, the outlines are so strong and 
black as to be positively offensive; and in Mr. Ciaxron’s Alfred a 
similar defect is conspicuous. It is a self-evident absurdity to make 
the outline of a figure stronger than any part of the shade, because the 
outer edge of a rounded substance is actually lighter than the por- 
tion just within it, by reason of the reflected light; the effect of a 
strongly pronounced outline is to make the form stick to the back- 
ground, or to the figure behind it, not only destroying atmosphere 
and space, but exhibiting merely a section of the rotund form, as in a 
bas-relief. ‘This monstrous mistake is common both in the French 
and German schools; the difference being, that the French is a 
semi-rotund relief, and the German is flat, like medallic relief, 
This prominence of outline, moreover, is fatal to massing in com- 
position ; indeed, it is opposed to all true principles of art: the 
first thing is to get a correct outline, and the next is to lose it 
by filling it with light and shade. Outline is a mere convention, and 
does not exist in nature: it is the mould of form, and should be thrown 
aside when the figure is completed. There cannot be a greater mis- 
take than to suppose that a pronounced outline is a characteristic of 
mural painting: the only points in which it differs from the highest 
kind of easel painting we have endeavoured to indicate; and these re- 
late to the composition and arrangement. As regards execution, the 
largest and freest handling is the best; as the broadest and simplest 
effect of chiaroscuro is the fittest for such grand works, 

* The elaborate and beautiful work now publishing by Mr. Lewis Gruner, 
in which the internal painted decorations and stuccoes of the churches and 
palaces of Italy, during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, are most delicately 
engraved and coloured, is a valuable authority on this subject. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 30th July, at Pittodrie House, the Lady of Aran C. Dunrop, Esq., of a son. 

On the Ist August, at Sandy Cove, the Lady of James Ditton Macnamara, Esq., of 
Ayl, county Clare, of a son and heir. 

On the Ist, at Heydon Rectory, the Lady of the Rev. Witt1am Nevins, of a son. 

On the Ist, at Whelpo House, the Lady of the Rev. C. Parrer, of a son, 

On the 4th, at Bolton Hall, Yorkshire, the Lady of J. F. Hopson, Esq., of a son. 

On the Sth, at Harefield House, Cheam, the Lady of Captain Leckonsy Putrps, Sixty- 
eighth Light Infantry, of a daughter, still-bora. 

On the 5th, at Bleudworth Hcuse, Hants, the Lady of Georce Carr, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

On the 5th, at Northfield Villa, near Gloucester, the Lady of Epmunp Boventon 
junior, Esq., of a son. 

On the 6th, at Lougford Rectory, Lady Carortne Garnier, of a daughter. 

On the 6th, at Yeovilton Rectory, Somerset, the Lady of the Rev. Rea@tnaxp Pore, of 
a son. 








MARRIAGES. 

On the 2d August, at Viewforth Iouse, Edinburgh, Davin Peat, Esq., Commander 
Royal Navy, to En:zapeta Bauirxoat. Widow of Davin Pratt, Esq., of Seggie. 

On the 2d, at Birkhill, Toomas Sairrn, Esq., late Physician General Bengal Presi- 
dency, to Mary Tuxner, daughter of the late Henry Scrymezour WEpDERBURN, Esq., 
of Wedderburn. 

On the 3d, at Woolwich, Captain Benn, of the Royal Artillery, to Evta, daughter of 
the late Joun Motyneux, Esq., of Gravel Hill, Shropshire, and granddaughter of the 
late Right Hon. Sir Capel Molyneux, Bart. 

On the 3d, at Enfield, the Rev. Curisropner GREENSIDE, to Fanny, youngest daughter 
of Wit1iam Botromxey, Esq., of Enfield, Middlesex. 

On the 5th, at Trinity Church, St. Marylebone, Henry, eldest sou of Henry S, 
Norrtacore, Esq., and grandson of Sir S. H. Northeote, Bart., of Pynes, Exeter, to 
— Frances, eldest daughter of the late Tuomas Farrer, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn 

ields. > 

On the 7th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Enrique Parts, Esq., only son of Juse 
Ignacio Paris, Esq., of Bogota, New Granada, to Exiza, second daughter of Tuomas 
James Stronacu, Esq. 

On the 8th, at Souuing, Berks, the Rev. Matrnew Tuomas Farrer, Vicar of Addiug- 
ton, Surrey, second son of James William Farrer, Esq., Master in Chancery, to Fran- 
cks, eldest daughter of Enwarn Gotpine, Esq., of Maideu Erlegh, Berks. 

On the 9th, at St. George's Church, Hanover Square, the Hou. Thomas Preston, sou 
of Viscount Gormanston, to Maroaxer, fourth daughter of the late Jonn Hamitron, 
Esq., of Saudrum, Ayrshire: and at the same time and place, Henry Spexcer, Esq., 
of Helmington Hall, Durham, youngest son of the late Captain Sureip, to Jane 
Ham111a, youngest daughter of the late Jouy Hamiron, Esq. 

DEATHS, 

On the 21st May, at Surat, Witttam Ricnarpson, Esq., of the Bombay Civil Service, 
Judge and Session Judge of that City; in his 39th year. 

On the 23d, at Malligaum, Bombay Presidency, Emity, Wife of Merca.re Larxen, 
Esq., of the H. C. Civil Service ; in her 27th year. 

On the 26th July, at Sadboram House, Thorycombe, the Rev. C. B. Bragae; iu his 
50th year. 

On the 26th, at Brislington, Captain Jonny Miter, R.N., who was a Lieutenant in 
the Queen in Lord Howe's Victory, on the Ist June, 1794: in his 83d year. 

On the 3d August, at Sevenoaks, the Rev. James Lioyp Watiace, M.A., Master of 
Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School ; in his 40th year. 

On the 5th, at Lower Grosvenor Street, Lieutenant-Colouel Wittiam Jones, late of 
the Fifth Dragoon Guards, and of Lowestoft, Suffolk. 

On the 6th, at Bath, Dame Heven Bagsnawe, Relict of the late Sir William Cham- 
bers Bagshawe, of the Oaks, Derbyshire; in her 75th year. 

On the 6th, at Albury Park, Arraur Henry, youngest and last surviving son of 
Hewry and Lady Hagaiet Daummonp; in his 21st year. 





On the 6th, at Gloucester Place, Portman Square, Miss Exizareta Datuas, sister of 
the late Chief Justice Dallas. 

On the 8th, at Gieat Malvern, Strep GirpLestone, Esq., of Stibbingtoa Hall, 
Northamptonshire; in Lis 63th year. 

Ou the 9th, at Montague Square, Major-General Sir Donatp Macteop, K.C.B., of the 
Bengal Ariny. 

At Boothwaite Nook, near Broughton in Furness, Mis. Atkinson; in her 93d year. 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

The Osceola, Luke, from Moulmein to London, put into St. Helena, 19th June, 
leaky. 

The Adventurer, four Sandown Bay to Algoa Bay, was wrecked at the former Port 
previous to 25th May. 

The George Wallis, Humphrey, from London to China, was wrecked in the Straits 
of Sunda on the 8i December; crew saved. The Malays plundered the wreck and 
afterwards burnt it. 

Arrivep—At Gravesend, 6th Aug. Duke of Bedford, Sullivan; and John Wickliffe, 
Cheyue, from Calcutta. Off Portland, Duke of Argyle, Bristowe, from Madras; and 
Burhampooter, Brown, from Calcutta. OM Torbay, Pauline Houghton, Tait, from 
Mauritius. Off Kingsbridge, Apame, Wilson, from Algoa Bay. Qf Plymouth, Wil- 
liam Gilles, Clark, from China. Off the Lizard, Lord Auckland, Jardine, from Cal- 
cutta. At Liverpool. 7th Aug. Mary Ray, Ellwood, from Calcutta; and 9th Lady Clarke, 
Lawrence, from Chiua. At St. Helena, previous to 24th June, Frances Aun, 
Thompson; and Ann Jane, Rigby, from Singapore ; Birman, Cleland, from Manilla; 
Edward Bilton, Hall; Java, Pickering; Dauntless, Wakefield; Joho Wickliffe, 
Cheyne; Lady Faversham, Webster; Bolton, Robinson ; Harmony, Douglas; and 
Marmion, Ewing, from Calcutta; Halifax Packet, Colford, from Ceylon; Margaret, 
Roach; Bencoolen, M’Carty; aud Champion, Cochraue, from Bombay. At the Cape 
of Good Hope, 25th May, Margaret, Dye, from Liverpool; 26th, England, Boothby, 
from Bombay; and 28th, Mischief, Downs, from Liverpool. 

Sameo—From Gravesend, 10th Aug. Earl of Hardwicke, Henning, for Calentta; 
yand Wellington, Kenrick; and Mary Aun, Jacques, for Madras. From Liverpool, 7th 
ditto, John Moore, Withyeombe; aud Stirliugshire, Davidson, for Bombay; and 
Seuator, Kerr, for Batavia; 8ih, Allertou, Phillips, for China; 10th, Ann, Salkeld, 
or Bombay; aud Majestic, Isbester, for Caleutta. 

if ig Al 4 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Orrice or Orpnance, Aug. 7.—Royal Ariillery—Second Lieut. W. R. N. Taylor, to 
be First Lieut- vice Bland, dec. 

War orrice, Aug. 1L.--Coldstream Guards—Capt. I. W. Cumming, from the 59th 
Foot, to be Lieutenant and Captain, viee Graves, whoexchanges, 5th Foot— Lieut. 
the Hou. A. G. C. Chichester, trom the 65th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Lambart who ex- 
chonges. 7th Foot—Lieut. H. Moore, from the 41st Foot, to be Lieut. vice Chichester, 
appointed to the 45th Foot, 37th Fuot— Lieut. H. Stone, from the 38th Foot, to be 
Lieut. vice Edwards, who exchanges. 45th Foot —Lieut. the Hou. A. W. Chichester, 
from the 7th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Pilling, appointed to the 70th Foot. 48th Foot— 
Capt. W. Richards, from half pay unattached, to be Capt. vice Brevet-Major C. A. 
Youug, who exchanges; Lieut. J. E. Hall to be Capt. by purchase, vice Richards, 
who retires ; Evsign H. V. Watson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hall; Geut. Cadet 
F. West, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Watson. 58th 
Fvoot—Lieut. B. J. D. M. Edwards, from the §37th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Stone, who 
exchanges. 59th Foot—Lieatenant and Captain the How. A. P. Graves, from the 
Coldstream Regiment of Foot Guards to be Captain vice Cumming who exchanges, 
65th Foot—Licut. the Hon E. A. H. F. Lambart, from the 5.h Foot, to be Lieut. vice 
Chichester, who exchanges. 7Uth Foot—Lieut. O. P.lling, from the 45th Fuot, to be 
Lieut. vice R. Carew, who 1etires upon half pay of the 4)st Foot. 75th Foot—Lieut. 
C. Capel, from the 91st Foot, to be Lieut. vice Dickson, who exchanyes. 91st Foot— 
Lieut. E. J. Dickson, from the 75th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Capel, who exchanges. 

Brevet—Capt. H. Richards, of the 48th Foot, to be Major in the Army. 

Orrice oF Orpnance, Ang. 9 - Royal Artiilery—Quartermaster Serg. J. Powers to 
be Quartermaster, vice Matthews, retired on full-pay. 

Saturpay Morninc.—Arrivep—Off Hastings, Ann Jane, Rigby, from Singapore. 
Off Cork, William Hyde, Stewart, from China; Java, Pickering; and ludus, Taylor, 
from Calcutta. Samep—From Liverpool, Anne Mary, Faulkner, for Calcutta. 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, August 1. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Fox and Co. Gloucester, merchants—Fox and Co. Plymouth, merchants; as far as 
regards T. and H. Fox—Watson and Duckworth, Manchester, commission-agents— 
Diver and Lane, Norwich, chesse-factors—J. and P. Whiteside, Kirkham, Lancashire, 
grocers—J. and J. Cutler, Hayling South, Hampshire, wheelwrights—Cook and Co, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, warehousemen; as far as regards J. Gladstones— Barrow and 
Co. Coleman Street, wine-merchants—Beardmore aud Co. Stoke-upon-Trent, china- 
mavufacturers—Edmonds und King, Vauxhall Walk, crape-dressers— Halstead and 
Scott, Halifax, joiner—Angus and Southern, Newcastle-upou-Tyue, brewers—M‘Con- 
nell and Co. Liverpool-—Calvert and Howorth, Liverpool, stone merchauts— Houghton 
and Co. Manchester, wine-merchants; as far as regards P. Houghton—Inglesent and 
Wolstenholme, Manchester, victuallers—J. L. and W. Clothier, Borough Road, pawn- 
brokers— Palmer and Jay, Hungeriord Market, fishmongers—Perry and Co. Berners 
Street, medicine-venders—D. and E. Smith, Leeds, linendrapers—Brandreth and 
Goldsmith, Liverpool, paint-manufacturers—J. and J. D. Hollis, New Windsor, brick- 
layers—Fletcher and Co. Halifax, Yorkshire, woollen-manufacturers— Gibbs and Par- 
uall—), and J. Hinks, Birmingham, wood turners—Mangles and Co. New Broad 
Street, merchants; as far as regards C. E. Mangles—King and Addison, Liverpool, 
starch-mauufacturers—Boyd and M Nab, Glasgow, warehousemeu—Smith and Co. 
Edinburgh, woollendrapers. 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Dunlop, Manchester, wiue-merchant—Child, Nurwich, victualler—Blade, Nor- 
wich, pork-butcher—Welch, Ashborne, Derbyshire, attoruey—Taylor, Norwich, at- 
torney—Dent, Dobson Terrace, Kennington, out of basiness—Nicholson, Fareham, 
Hampshire, music teacher— Benton, Plaistow, out of business— Martin, Southampton, 
printer— Popplewell, Batley, out of business— Crompton, Acomb, Yorkshire, farming- 
man— Hide, Sheffield, shopkeeper—Toulmiu, Newington Place, Keuuington, music- 
professor—Ryan, Bridlington, Yorkshire, minister - Hovey, De;tford, victualler— 
Clayton, Goole, Yorkshire, butcher—Williams, Coveutry, warehouseman—Pember- 
ton, Oswestry, victualler—Thompson, Chatham, shopman— Fisher, Pouder'’s End, 
Entield, grocer—-Robinson, Bradiord, Yerkshire, Joiner—Smith, Lichfield, sadler— 
Moore, Bingley, Yorkshire, stouema:on—Dillon, Mirfield, Yorkshire. book-keeper— 
Hickman, Nottingham gardener—Scuior, Thornhill, Yorkshire, beer-seller—Hawker, 
Beil Yard, St. Dunstau's, tailor. 

BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 
Becker, Hannipat Leren and Joun Leien, Manchester, calico-printers. 
Jouxstron, JonN, Manchester, banker. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Becx, Cuancves junior. Leadenhall Street, ship-broker, to surrender Aug. 16, Sept. 
19; solicitor, Mr. Jordeson, St. Mary at Hill; official assiguee, Mr. Penuell, Basiaghall 
Street. 

Bouton, Sreruen, aud Co. Tunstall, china-manufacturers, Aug. 12, Sept. 26; scli- 
citors, Mr. Llewellyn, and Mr. Cooper, Tunstall ; and Mr. Smith, Birmingham ; official 
assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

Branp, Hexperson WitsiaM, Little Stauhope Street, May Fair, cook: Aug. 16, 
Sept. 21: solicitors, Messrs. Richardson ant Co. Golden Square ; official assiguee, Mr. 
Pennell, Basinghall Street. 

Beer, Joseen Reep, and Basticx, Wiu11AM Henry, St. Thomas the Apostle, Devon- 
shire, coal-merchants, Aug. 23, Sept. 13: solicitors, Messrs. Downes and Co. Furnival’s 
Inn; and Mr. Head, Exeter; official assiguee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. 

Grayiine, WitiiaM junior, Green Bank, Wapping, tallow-chandler, Aug. 21, Sept. 
19: solicitor, Mr. Niss, Copthall Court; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aidermanbury,. 

Parry, Tuomas, Mold, Fiintshi.e, draper, Aug. 18, Sept. 18: solicitors, Messrs. 
Milne and Co. Temple; and Mr. Jones, Bryuhyfryd; official assiguee, Mr. Turner, 
Liverpool. 

Sanam, George, Sheffield, razor manufacturer, Aug. 17, Sept. 14: solicitor, Mr. 
Bramley, Sheffield; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

Smrruson, Witriam, Thirsk, Yorkshire, linendraper, Aug 18, Sept. 12: solicitors, 
Messrs. Arrowsmith and Alison, Thirsk; aud Messrs. Payve aad Co. Leeds; official 
assignee, Mr. Freeman, Leeds 

Wits, Ropert, aud Davy, Ricnarp, Oxford Street, drapers, Aug. 18, Sept. 19: so- 
licitor, Mr. Ashurst, Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 7, Jones, Newport, Devonshire, lime-buruer—Sept. 7, Lampen, Devouport, 

lineu-draper. 
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CERTIFICATES 
Tu Le granted. unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on the dy of meeting. 

Ang. 29, Mee, Wellingborough, Northamptonshire. baker — Aug. 29, Hobbs, Nettle- 
bed, Oxfordshire, potter—Aug. 30, Carter, Lower Thames Strect, ship-broker—Aug. 
30, Gordon. Mortimer Street, merchant—Aug. 30, Foster, Jewry Street, coach-maker— 
Ang. 30, Deneulain, Leicester Square, lodging-house keeper—Ang. 29, Markby, 
Peterborough. brewer—Sept. 1, Nottingham, Cheltenham, picture-dealer—Aug. 31, 
M’Conkey aud Howie, Lambeg, Lancashire, bleachers— Sept. 5, Leeson, Birmingham, 
factor. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Aug. 29. 

Jenkins, Leominster, tailor—Nye, Bridge-house Place, Southwark, surgical instru- 
ment-maker — Quickfall, Neweastle-upon Tyve. draper—Lewis, Llandovery, draper— 
Field, Plummer’s Row. Whitechapel, varnish-manufacturer —Gidden, Farringdon, 
Berkshire, licensed-victualler — Vines, Battersea, mealman — Elvins, Warwick, 
innkeeper — Collings, Southampton, perfumer— Elliott, Wakefield, corn-factor — 
Auty, Birstall, Yorkshire, corn dealer—Bury, Blackburn, grocer—Conn, Truro, 
arseuic-mauufacturer — Pitt, West Bromwich, hatter — Butler, Witham, Essex, 
builder—Ryall, Sheffield, vessel owner — Coudon, Edward Street, Dorset Square, 
builder—Palmer. Liverpoul, music seller— Popplewell, Batley, Yorkshire, blauket- 
manufacturer—Burgess, Manchester, beer-seller—Blackburv, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
woolstapler. DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Iselin, St. Bennett's Place, Gracechurch Street, merchant; second div. of 4d. Aug, 
21, and any Weilnesday after Dee. 1; Mr. Pennell, Basinghall Street—Russell, King- 
stou-upon-Thames, iunkeeper; first div. of 1s. 8d. Ang. 16. and any Wednesday after 
Dec. 1; Mr. Pennell, Basinghall Street-—R. C.and H.T. Gray, Upper Stamford Street, 
rope-makers; final div. of 23d. Aug. 16, and any Wednesday alter Dee. 1; Mr. Pennell, 
Basinghall Street—Burton, Cambridge, draper; first div. of ls, 6d. Aug. 16, and any 
Wednesday after Dec. 1; Mr. Pennell, Basinghall Street—Little, Blackburn, currier ; 
div. of 1s. 44d. Aug. 15, Sept. 5 and 19, Oct. 10, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. 
Fraser, Manchester—Coates, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, apothecary; first div. of 9d. 
Aug. 9 and 16; Mr. Tarquand, Old Jewry—W. and G. Bourne, Colemau Street, wool: 
lendrapers; third div. of 3-20ths of a penny in the pound, Aug. 9 and 16; Mr. Taur- 
quand, Old Jewry—Wyer, Newington Causeway, tailor; final div. of ls Od. Aug. 9 
and 16; Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry—Silk and Brown, Long Acre, coachmakers ; second 
div. of 644. Aug. 9and 16; Mr. Turquaud, Old Jewry—Clarke, Huttoft, Lincolnshire, 

cotton-winder; first and final div. of 2s, 10d. Aug. 14, and any subsequent day; Mr. 
Young, Leeds—Yeatman, Lechdale, Gloucestershire, chemist; first div. of 6s. Aug.9, 
and any subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Acraman, Bristol—Waller and Waters, Chepstow, 
timber-merchants; div. of Is. 6d. Aug. 12 and 19; Mr. Miller, Bristol—Biggs, Bath, 
chemist; div. of 2s. 8d. Aug. 12 and 19; Mr. Miller, Bristol—Johnson, Manchester, 
quilting-manufacturer; 20s. in the pound, with interest, Aug. 11, and any subsequeut 
Tuesday; Mr. Pott, Manchester. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Cocuran, Joun, Leith, mast-maker, Aug. 14, Sept. 4. 

M‘Puepran, Hvau, Reuton, Dumbartonshire, carter, Aug. 12, Sept. 2. 

M'‘Vicar, James, Inverkeithing, brick: manufacturer, Aug. 11, Sept. 8. 

Syme, James, St. Mark’s Place, Edinburgh, girtener. Aug. 14, Sept. 11. 

Wy ule, Rozert, Auchinleck, Ayrshire, guumaker, Aug. 14, Sept. 4. 


Friday, Aug. 11. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Eaton and Warner, Banner Street, St. Luke's iron-plate workers —Bewsher and 
Fleetwood, Liverpool, organ builders—J. and H. Hatton, Nine Elms, millers— Giddy 
and Church, St. James's Street, chemists—%. and J. Blackburn, Birstal, Yorkshire, 
cloth manufacturers—S:ewart and Bryau, Strand, tailors—Fisher aud Davies, Mertou, 
enamellers of leather—M. and H. Johnstone, Sheffield, coach builders ~ Keynes and 
Co. South Australia, stock-farmers; as far as regards G. Miller—R. and D. T. Logham, 
Sheftield, printers — Barber and Son, Great Yarmouth, ship-brokers - Beruard and Co, 
Port-au-Prince, Hayti— Younge and Smith, Sheffield, machine makers - Wingate aud 
Fergusson, Liverpool, commission agents—Muskett and Cross, Diss, Norfolk, attor- 
nies—Fergusson and Holt, Salford, pawubrokers— Ward and Co, Leeds, woolleu eloth- 
merchants. DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Rogers, King’s Norton, brewer —Goodrich, S r-ud, Gloucestershire, out of business 
—Leaker, Thornbury, Gloucestershire, schoo!mistress — Jaques, Birmingham, evoper— 
Bates, Bradford, Yorkshire, wool-comb maker—Fietcher, Manchester, salesmau to a 
porter-dealer— Loop, Brighton, cut of business— Vale, Benjamin Street, West Smith- 
field, carpenter—Tayres, Manchester, joiner—Adds, Park Laue, Chelsea, foreman to a 
builder— Balding, Wingfield, Berkshire, farmer— Gibbs, Ingestre, Staffordshire, farm- 
ing-bailiff—Thomas, Newport, Monmouthshire, victaaller—Mason, Kidderminster, 
hairdresser —Jeuniugs, Bristol, railway clerk—Harding, Holloway, journeyman baker 
—Poole, Dotrington Street, Clerkeawell, musical-instrument maker. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Appiesy WitttAm Barker, Boston, coach-builder, to surrender Ang. 18, Sept. 26: 
solicitor, Mr. Hodgson, Birmingham; official assizguee. Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

Broapuean, Jonn, Almondbury, Yorkshire, woollen-cloth manufacturer, Ang. 21, 
Sept. 12: solicitors, Messrs. Sudlow and Co. Chancery Lane; Messrs. Stephenson and 
Co. Huddersfield; Messrs. Floyd and Booth, Holmfirth; and Mr. Naylor, Leeds; 
official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

Burton, George, Aston uuder-Line, brickmaker, Aug. 22, Sept, 22: solicitors, 
Mr. Fox, Finsbury Circus; and Mr. Earle, Manchester; official assignee, Mr. Hob- 
son, Manchester. 

Harris, Aurrep, Chichester, hotel keeper, Aug. 18, Sept. 21: solicitors, Messrs. 
Staniland and Long. Bouverie Street; aud Mr. Sherwood, Chichester; official assiguee, 
Mr. Peunell, Basivghall Street. 

Humpureys, Witt, Brighton, wine merchant, Aug. 23, Sept. 29: solicitors, Messrs. 
Freeman and Co, Coleman Street; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard, 

Maraisce, Jostra junior, Chelmsford, miller, Auz. 21, Sept. 19: solicitor, Mr. 
Bigg, Southampton Buildings; official assignee, Mr. Whit: ore, Basinghall Street. 

Newton, Hannan Marta, Kirkbuiton, Yorkshire, victualler, Aug. 21, Sept. 8: soli- 
citor, Mr. Iveson, Holmfirth; official gnee, Mr. Freeman, Leeds. 

Spencer, Curisrorner Jounson, Carlisle, upholder, Aug. 25, Sept. 29: solicitors, 
Messrs. Brown and Co. Mincing Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

Warner and Co. Histop, Liverpool, brandy dealers, Aug. 31, Sept. 11: solicitors, 
Mr. Armstroug, Staple Inn, aud Mr. Archer, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Bird, 
Liverpool. 

Watson, Ronert, York, silk mercer, Aug. 21, Sent. 8: solicitors, Mr. Holtby, York ; 
and Mr. Bond, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 








: DIVIDENDs. 
Sept. 4, Smith, Lower Thames Street, wharfinger—Seyt. 5, Cragg, Kendal, inu- 
keeper. CERTIFICATFS. 


Tu be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Sept. 4, Ball, Cambridge, saddler — Sept. 4, Chapman, Aylesbury, grecer—Sept. 15, 
Brown, Great Wiuchester Street, silkman—Sept. 4, Cragg, Kendal, inukeeper—Sept. 
23, Howarth, Manchester, drysalter — Sept. 22, Whitaker, Newchurch, Lancashire, 
woollen mauufacturer—Sept. 5, Gregson, Liverpool, tailor—Sept. 2, Woodward, Bir- 
mingham, tailor. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or bef re Sept. 1. 

Lewis, Haverfordwest, cabinet-maker—Harrington, Aldersgate, linendraper—Mus- 
rave, Leeds, dyer—Burton, Sheffield, butcher— Parry. Haverfordwest, draper—At- 
sinson, Caister, wine-merchant—Harrison, Tavistock Row, Covent Gardeu, hotel- 

keeper—M’Coukey, Lancashire, bleacher— Dixon, Thirsk, linendraper. 
DECLARATIONS CF DIVIDENDS. 

Attree, Brighton, hosier; first div. of 6s. Ang. 16, Sept.6 and 20; Mr. Groom, Ab- 
church Lane—Whitmaish, Toubridge Wells, hotel keeper; first div. of 2s. Aug. 16, 
Sept. 6 and 20; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane—Howard and Gibbs, Cork Street, Bur- 
lington Gardens, movey-scriveners: ninth div. of 4d. Aug. 16, Sept. 6 and 26; Mr. 
Groom, Abchurch Lane — Forbes, Ciutchedfriars, corn factor; first aud final div. of 
20s. Aug. 16, Sept. 6 and £0; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane—Deane, Upper Tooting, 
livery-stable keeper; first div. of 1s. 2d. Ang. 16. Sept. 6 and 20; Mr. Groom, Ab- 
church Lave—Pritchard, Houndsditch, surgeon; first div, of 3s. 94. Aug. 16, Sept. 6 
and 20; Mr. Groom, Abchureh Lane—Wilson, Berwick upon-Tweed, banker; third 
and final div. of 4s. Aug. 12, and any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Baker, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne —Davison, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, earthenware manufacturer; first div. of 
4s. 3d. Aug. 12, and any subsequeut Saturday; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne— 
Cooper, Manchester, warehouseman; second div. of 3s. 4}d. Aug. 15, and any subse- 

ueut Tuesday; Mr. Hobson, Manchester-Showell, Birmingham, booksellers; first 

iv. of 12s, Aug. 18, Sept. 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, Oct. 5, and any subsequent 
Thursday; Mr. Bittleston, Birmingham—T. and G. Seddon, Gray’s Inn Road, uphol- 
sterers ; first div. of 2s. 8d. auy Wednesday; Mr. Graham, Coleman Street—Howarth 

and Williams, Mauchester, drysalters; div. of 2s. separate estate of Williams, and 
54d. joiut estate, Sept. 15, 19, Oct. 10, orany subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Fraser, Manches 
ter—Bottcmley, Delph, Yorkshire, woollea manutacturer ; div, of 2s. 104d. Sept. 5, 19, 
Oct. 10, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Fraser, Manchester—Hussey, Nether Knuts- 


any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Stanway, Manchester—Carlisle, Bury, draper ; div. of 
6s. ll4d. Aug. 15, Sept. 2, 4, 5, 6,7, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, and any subsequent Tuesday ; 
Mr. Stanway, Manchester—Haskayne, Liverpool, ship-chandler ; first div. of ls. 11d. 
any Thursday, except from Aug. 21, to Oct. 4; Mr. Cazeuove, Liverpool—Lacey, Li- 
verpool, bookseller ; first div. of 4s 6d. any Thursday, except from Aug. 21, to Oct. 4; 
Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool—S. aud W. T. Clough, Eccleston, Lancashire, alkali-manu- 
facturers ; first div. of ls. Gd. any Thursday. except from Aug. 21, to Oct. 4; Mr. 
Cazenove, Liverpool— Darcy and Dierden, Sutton, Lancashire, aikali manufacturers ; 
first div. of Gd, auy Thursday, except from Aug. 21, Oct. 4; Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Hourtcutson, M., Leith, flesher, Aug. 16, Sept. 6 
Wixutson, A., Dundee, writer, Aug. 17, Sept. 7. 








PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 















































Saturé@ay\ Monday.|Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
3 per Cent. Consols ......--| 934 | 94 94: 943 944 944 
Ditto for Account........- 93} | 94 943 943 944 944 
3 per Cents. Reduced.......| 948 94} 955 955 943 942 
34 per Ceuts. Reduced......! 1024 1023 1023 1024 102g 102¢ 
New 34 per Ceuts.....+.+--.; LOLg 1013 1014 101g 101} 101¢ 
Loug Annuities........0.6.6) ——= 12} 124 124 12% 123 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent. .....| —— — 182 i82 1824 —— 
Inilia Stock, LOF.....0.-00-) —— | 263} 264 264} — 
Exchequer Bills, lid. p. diem) 56 pm, 55 58 57 57 59 
lodia Bonds, 34 per cent.....! 69 pm. 70 —— 70 71 69 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quvtation during the Week euding Friday Evening.) 

Alabama (Sterling).....5p. Ct.) —— || Mexican ....6......0..5p-Ct.| 35 
Arkausas (1863)........6 — | —— |, Ditto (Deferred)........5 — 104 
Austrian ...e-ceseeeeoeed — | -——— |) Michigan........... ad —_— 
Belgian ....sesecsesssesD — 104 || Mississippi (Sterling _ — 
Brazilian...s.ceeeeseeeed — | 71d || Neapolitan .......6.06.5 — a 
Buenos Ayres eccoesO — | | New York (1855).......5 — — 
Cuba ..e.eeees veeeeG — | 89 | Ohi0w. er eeeereeereeee 6 — — 
CRMAS ccccscsecicceccse — 99 Peunsylvania ...6-600.050 — 44 
Columbian of 1824......6 — 25 |! Peruvian ..ce.cccecccese8 — 20¢ 
Dauish ....-ccecseecesed — — |} Portuguese... 3s — — 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders) .24 — 523 DIGG . ccccocccceccecseell = a 
Ditto (Ditto)......5 — 100¢ | Ditto(New)....0-.0.+005 — — 
Freuch .ccoccescoscoresd — — | Russian. ectccescceceees —= | Rite 
Ditto ...c.cesseccceess 0D — | —— | Spanish. ee -5 — | 18t 
Indiana (Sterling) ......5 — | —— || Ditto (Passive)......cseesessee! 4% 
[Ninois. ....-.ecee+ee+ 26 — |! Ditto(Deferred) .......cceccee| OE 
Kentucky ...ccceceses06 — —§ South Carolina .........5p. Ct.) — 
Louisiana (Sterling) ....5 — oa Tennessee... .cceceeeee8 — | — 
Maryland .....0..0¢20+.6 — 


p | United States Bank sr eeeeeeeeee| 16s. 
Massachussetts(Sterling)5 — ' Virginia. «.. — | 





SHARES. ; 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
2 














Yord, Cheshire, baker ; diy. of ls. 6d., Aug. 15, Sept. 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, and 














Mines— ANKS— 

Hii ANOR ca ces cccccenscuss oo Austvalasian........ seveeeree| 53 
Srazilian Imperiul.......-6..| —= || British North American ......| —— 

Nitto (St. John del Rey) ..... 9s || Colonial...... anscedeaadescte 
British lron.......--- seecees, —— |} London and Westminster...../ 23 
Cata Branca... oe London Juiut Stock.....+00.6) —— 
Candonga .. eo National of Ireland... ee 144 
Cobre Copper.....ceeseeess -| — | National Proviucial.... es 

Runways — ! Provincial of Ireland......... 4l¢ 
Chelteuham and Great Westeru. —— || Union of Australia.........06 295 
Eastern Counties .........6-- 2 || Uniou of London............) — 
Grand Jauction .....ee..-.066 200 || Docxs— | 
Great Western.. ..2.....00-.) 893 |! Eastand West Iudia..,......| 124 
Liverpool and Manchester .... —— || London ...... ereccces P bys 
Londen and Brightou......-.  34$ || St. Katherine e......-e-0-06.| 108 
Londvu and Blackwall....... 4s || MisceLLaneous— 
Loudon and Greeuwich....... 4p Anstraliau Agricultaral.......5 = 
London znd Birmiugham..... 216% British American Laud..,....| —= 
London aud Croydon . ese... 12 Canada ...0.ccccecess.ccoces 41 
Manche -ter and Leeds .......| —— General Steam.....ese.eceeee) 
Midland Counties .......0... 63} New Zealand... ...ccce cocces| —— 
Nottls Midland .ccccecccseees 72+ Royal Mail Steain .......00..) — 
South-eastern and Dover.... 26} || South Australian.... of — 
South-western........... acne €5$ | Van Diemen’s Land.........6.5 —— 








BULLION. METALS. 














Gold, Foreign in Bars... peroz. 31.173. 9d. Copper, British Cakes.per ton 821. 0s-Odtos3 00 
Old Spanish, or Pillar Dollars.. 0 | Iron, British Bars .... «. 410 O—0 00 
Mexican Dollars.... ssccocscee @ 4 9} Lead, British Pig 16 0 O—16100 
Silver in Bars, Sta eeecee 0 4 11 Steel, English.........4- oo0o0—000 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, August 11. 
S 8. te Oy e 8. 8 

Wheat, RedNew501054| Rye ....0002..53t087| Maple....... 341036 Oats, Feed . . 16to19 
Fine .eseoee 56 .-58| Barley.........29.-30; White..... +34. 36 Fine .. .19..20 
e. 40..44, Malting......33..3¢} Boilers....... 88 ©6Poland. ...22. 2 

00 46 oe 5¢ | Malt, Ordinary. 54... 6€| Beans, Ticks ... 26 .. 20} Fine..... 23... 24 

oe 54. Si] Fime..esseees 60.62, Old......0-. 30...52) Potato ...+. 24.425 





Fine 
SuperfineNewée .. 62} Peas, Hog.... 32..34| Harrow.-....32..34 Fine ..e0 25 4. 26 
DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
For the present Week 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 


Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales. } 



























Wheat +. 533. LCd | Rye ........ - 343. 5d. | Wheat........ 183. Od | Rye .. 

-29 10 { Beans......30 3 Barley 9 0 | Beans 

- 20 2 [Peas ...... «33 @ { Oats. 6 0 | Peas.... 

HOPS. | POTATOES. 

amie Pees ive. dé ccckcessex evece 953 to 115s. | Wook Rediss ccs sistance autcda pert:n 80s. to 100s, 
Choice Ditto....... 120 — 130 | Scotch Reds..... — 70 
Sussex Pockets....... - 9 —100 | Devons.........--. 
Superfine Ditto.......... Kent and Essex Whites, 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIFLD.* 
Beef ..ccceeseese 28. Bd to 3s. td. tu 33, Bd. ceoeeee. 28. Bd. to 38 41. to 48, 2d, 
2 ae eee BS eeeeee & 6 um 2 @ - 4 4 
. 2 3 4 o 4&4 4 ecccceee 3 O e 3 8 oe + 8 
oe = © ae eS o. 6 0 eeereees 3 4 «ee 8 "Se cm 
Lamb. cccccccccce 3 4 - 310 ee © 4 coe coves 4 0 « 4 4 ee # LO 





* To sink the offal—per 8lbs. 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIFLD, 
Beasts, Ca 
















Sheep. Ives. Pigs. 
PONE veccanctvecesccsdgudhuas © FIO ccccccce BWV ecccccee GE caccccce SO 
Monday .. - = 2,848 ccccccce 35,040 ....00- WBZ cccccoce S16 
FLOUR. \ PROVISIONS, 
Town-made........+++++++.per sack 43, to 53s.| BUTTER—Best Fresh, tus. Od.per doz. 
Seconds, ....00000+scccce-vecccccees 43 — 43 | Carlow, 31. 13s. to 31.17s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on boardship... 38 — 43 | BACON, Small Od, per cwt.... Os.to 0s, 
Norfolkand Stockton...........55 8 -- 38 CHEESE, Chesnire... - 46s.to 80s, 
RAN..........-perquarter 03.to Os. | Derby Plaia.. 
POLLARD, fine ....... eres O5. to Os, HAMS, York...... 693. to 808 





EGGS, French... per 120 4s. 6d. to 63, 6d. 


(Per Load of 36 Trusses. ) 


BREAD, 744. to 94.the 4lb. Loaf. 
HAY AND STRAW. 


















CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL 

Hep, Gethiccccesecece ne 885... 95s © 708... SBSeccce OS... O8S.ceeee 4086. i 

Inferior . oe eevee . OW cecee ee 0 seve ‘ oe 

New..... eee oe GO eeoe GO oe O coove 30 oo 68 

Clover......+. eee evcce ce OB cccce 8 ce D8 ce oe 50 oe 

Wheat Straw, .....++-+000- 44 cccee GO 2 DO cooee 33 op 48 
GROCERIES. 


TEA, Bohea, fine, p.lb, 0s. @d.—0O 0. 
Congou, fine ... 1 3} 4 
Souchong, fine seee 1 10 wed O 

* In Bond—Duty 2s. ld.per Ib. 

COFFEE, fine (in bd) per cwt. Lids, tol33s 
Good Ordinary .......-.. 528.to 70s, 

SUGAR, Muscovado. per cwt.34s. 10}. 
West India Molasses, , Y4s.to 29%, 









CANDLES, per dozen, 03.0d. to 03. 0d. 
Moulds (<< perdoz.discount) Qs. 0d. 
COALS, Hetton 
TeeSersegeeeees 
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HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.— 
MAGIC JUBILEE !!-HUNDREDTH NIGHT 

of the GREAT WIZARD of the NORTH’S THIRD 
SEASON in LONDON! He performed One Hundred 
and Fifty Nights at the Stravd Theatre ; One Handred 
and Twenty Nights at the Adelphi, in 1841; Fifty Nights 
at the St. James's Bazaar: in all, he has performed Four 
Hundred and Twenty Nights. to not less than Four Hun- 
dred and Fifty Thousand Delighted aud Astonished Spec- 
tators!!! Dces not this Feat, which is Unparalleled, 
demand a Glorious Demonstratiou of Gratitude ?—Yes ! 
J. H. Anverson, the 

MORE THAN MODERN CESAR. 

“Veni, Vide, Vici.’’ 

« T came, I saw, I conquered,”’ briefly wrote 

The migh'y Cesar, when of old he smote 

With murderous sword the foes of aucient Rome. 

The deed was great; but, ab! low little worth! 

CAESAR did but SLAY when he did come: 

Whereas the mightier WIZARD of the NORTH 

Conquers without sword, or spear, or shield, 

Those whom his fascinations teach to yield. 

HE only waves his mystic waud, and all obeys ; 

E’en foes become the loudest in his praise ! 
Tbe Wizard is grateful; and in commemoration of the 
glorious success with which Royalty, the Nobility, Geu- 
try, and Artizans, have crowned (with honours more than 
king) his exertions, he will brilliantly illuminate his 
Mystic Temple for Six Nights, which will be the LAST 
he performs in London, on which occasion the Wizard 
will be expected to be more than Wizard! His patrons 
shall not be disappoiuted on this never-to-be-forgotten 
occasion. 


OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED | for 
SMALL DEBTS, throughout Enetanp and Wates. 
Established 1772. 
PresipENt—The Earl of ROMNEY. 
Vice-PRESIDENTS. 
| Sir F. Burdett, Bt.M.P. 





Lord Kenyon. 
Rt. Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bt.M.P. | 
TreasureR—Benjamiu Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. 
Avpitors—John Pepys, Esq. and Capel Cure, Esa. 
Ata Meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on 
Wednesday, the 2d of August, 1843, the Cases of 100 
Petitioners were considered, of which 76 were approved, 
8 rejected, 9 inadmissible, and 7 deferred for inquiry. 
Since the Meeting held on the 5th July, 85 Debtors> 
of whom 68 had Wives and 176 Children have been Dis: 
charged from the Prisons of England and Wales, the ex- 
pense of whose liberation, including every charge con- 
nected with the Society, was 359/. 15s. 2d. and the 
following r 
Benefactions Received since the last Report :— 


Mrs. E. L. Plunkett (per Herries and Co.)... 2 0 0 
Thomas Dickinson, Esq. (per Treasurer)..... 50 0 0 
D. Rowlands, Esq. M.D. (per Treasurer) ..A. 1 1 0 
S. Bendry Brooke, Esq. (per J. Pepys, Esq.)A. 2 2 0 
C. Tower, Esq. Weald Hall, Essex (per 

Messrs, Glynn aud Co.) .....+.0.ee0e0e AW 2 2 0 
Miss Theodosia Hiuckes, for 1841, 1842, and 

WOES, (GEC TUG) o0.00s8 00000. pee uee wes 6 0 
Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. M.P. Half Year’s 

Dividend on 1,0007. Three per Cent Consols 

(per Messrs, Hoare) ......00....0.00.6.. 1411 3 


Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, 
Esq. the Treasurer, No.1, Brick Court, Temple; also by 
the following Baukers: Messrs. Cocks, Curries, Drum- 
monds, Herries, Hoares, Veres; and by the Secretary, 
No.7, Craven Street, Strand, where the Books may be 
seen by those who are inclined to support the Charity, 
aud where the Society meet on the first Wednesday in 
every Month. JoserH Lunn, Secretary. 


RITISH AND FOREIGN 
1 





NSTITUTE. 
Presipent—Right Hon. the Earl of DEVON. 


The first Enrolment of Two Hundred aud Fifty Mem- 
bers haviug now been filled up, the Entrance Fee for 
Town Members has been raised from Five Guineas to 
Six, and for Country Members, from Two Guineas to 
Three. 

The ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION of Three Guineas 
for Town Members, of Two Guineas for Country Mem- 
bers, living ‘Ten Miles from London, and Oue Guiuea 
only for those living Twenty Miles from Town, will re- 
main unchanged till the next Two Hundred and Fifty 
Member are entered, 

After this, a further increase in the Entrance Fees will 
take place, to the same extent as before; and to those 
not entering as Members until the Institute is opened, 
the Annual Subscription will be also increased, as it is 
neither just nor reasonable that those who wait till all 
difficulties are conquered, should be admitted tothe same 
privileges, and on the same terms as those who have been 
earlier in the field, and assisted to establish the success 
of the undertaking. 

Members of the First Enrolment are requested to pay 
in their Entrance Fees, or commutatious to the Bankers 
of the Institute, Messrs. Sarr, Payne, and Samrrus, and 
Messrs. Ransom and Co. to the account of ‘* The British 
and Foreign Institute.’ And Members neglecting to 
make such payments before the Ist September next, will 
lose their privilege of priority, and be trausferred to the 
Second Eurolment, at the increased rates. 

To meet the wishes of the Members there will now be 
THREE CLASSES for TOWN, namely, asingle Gentle- 
man, a Gentleman and Lady, and an entire family, at 
proportionate rates of charge; the Ladies in all such 
cases being the actual Resident Members of the Family, 
and no other, 











With Country Members the same rule will be observed ; 
and in order to preserve the selectuess of the Society, this | 


rule will be most rigidly enforced. 

Prospectuses of this new Association, which is to be 
placed under the management of J. S. Buck nena, Esq. 
as Resident Director, and which will unite the conve- 
niences of a Club with the pleasures of a Literary Insti- 
tute, under the careful protection of the Ballot, and with 
perfect freedom from any liability beyond the amount of 
each Individual’s subscription, may be had of the prin- 
cipal Booksellers in Town and Country, and at the 
Committee Rooms, No. 4, Hanover Square, and 25, 
Cockspur Street, where the Committee sit daily from 12 
to 2 at the former, and from 3 to 5 at the latter, to receive 
the personal applications of Candidates for Membership, 
to answer any written applications addressed to the under- 
signed. L. Stannore F. Buckinanam, Sec. 


4, Hanover Square, August 8. 





| H. Gordon, Esq. 


REEMASONS AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
11, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 

Busiuess transacted in all the branches and for all ob- 
jects of Life Assurance, Endowments, and Annuities, 
and to secure coutingent Reversions, &c. Loans granted. 

Information and Prospectuses furnishe. by 

LOAN FUI 


Josera Berrinegs, Secretary. 
ATIONAL D 
[ LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITY, and DEFER- 
RED ANNUITY SOCIETY.—26, Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL 500 000é. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
DIRECTORS, 
T. Lamie Murray, Esq. Chairman. 
John Elliotson, M.D.F.R.S | George Lungley, Esq. 
Johu Griffith Frith, Esq. John Rawson, Esq. 
Clement Tabor, Esq. 
Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
AupitTors. 
Professor Wheatstoue, F.R.S. 
Professor Graves, A.M. F.R.S. 
Actuary—W. S. B, Woolhouse, Esq. F.R.A.S. 

The superior advantages to those Assured with this 
Society will be best understood by a comparison of its 
principles and a reference to the last Annual Bonus de- 
clared on Policies of Five Years’ Standing, viz.— 
































{ | j 
a Po- | | Annual Bonus Cash Prem, | 
‘aie <= Nag Sum.) premium.| added. | Bonus. Poca | 
ace ER eee | | 
L/L s.da| Lsdlb s. djLs. d. 
! 1987 | 39 | 59 | 1000| 67 8 4) 15214 6| 5819 9| 819 4 
| 1338 ae 56 3000 | 175 15 0} 296 9 sha 06 fg 9 7 
\ \ { 





|] ODGSON AND ABBOTT’s PALE 
ALE.—The above celebrated Beer, so strongly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be preeured only 
from E. Assorr’s Brewery, Bow, Middlesex. The trade 
not being supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuine if 
procured elsewhere. — City Office, 98, Gracechurch St. 


HOTOGRAPHY.—CLAUDET’S 
DAGUERREOTYPE PORTRAITS taken daily 
at the ROYAL ADELAIDE GALLERY. This wonder- 
ful Art has lately received very important improvements. 
Price of a single Portrait, Oue Guinea. As the operation 
must be done in the shade when the San shines, cloudy 
weather is no impediment. N.B. M. Craupet supplies 
Artists with Plates of his own manufacture. Object 
Glasses, Back Grounds, and all the Chemicals, inclu- 
divg his instantaneous solution. 


OWLAND’S ODONTO,; or PEARL 
DENTIFRICE, a Vegetable White Powder, pre- 
pared from Oriental herbs of the most delicious odour 
and sweetness, and free from any mineral or pernicious 
ingredient, It eradicates the tartar from the teeth, re- 
moves decayed spots, preserves the enamel, and fixes the 
teeth firmly iu their sockets, rendering them beautifully 
white. Being an anti-scorbutic, it eradicates the scurvy 
from the gums, strengthens, braces, and renders them of 
a healthy red; it removes unpleasant tastes from the 
mouth, which often remain after fevers, taking medicine, 
&e. and imparts a delightful fragrance to the breath. 
Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty included, NOTICE.—The 
Name aud Address of the Proprietors, A. RowLanp and 
Son, 20, Hatton Garden, London, are engraved on the 
Government Stamp, whichis pasted on each. Be sure 
to ask for ‘‘ Rowlaud’s.’’ 











Policies now entered upon entitled to participation in 
next Annual Division. Two-thirds of all premiums paid 
can be borrowed by the assured without loss of Policy. 
F. Fera@uson Camroux, Sec. 





GROUSE SHOOTING—HIGHLANDS OF PERTH- 
SHIRE. 


§ RE 
Ee TO DUNDEE. 
TWICE A WEEK. The LONDON, DUNDEE, 
and PERTH, are intended to sail from Hore’s Steam 
Wharf, No. 272, Wapping, as under :— 
THE LONDON, Capt. Ewixe, Wednesday, August 
16, at 3 Afternoon. 
THE DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Saturday, August 19, 
at 7 Night. 
THE PERTH, Capt. Spink, Wednesday, August 
23, at 11 Forenoon. 

The Boilers and Machinery of these magnificent Steam- 
“hips are inspected by competent persons every voyage. 

Passengers cau walk on Board, without the inconve- 
nieuce of boats. 

Govuds received, berths secured, aud information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dandee and PerthSteam Offices, 18, 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping. Evizasets Hore, Agent and Whartinger. 


ORTON'’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


are confideutly recommended as a simple, bat 
certain remedy, to all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick 
Headach, Bilious and Liver Complaints; they actasa 
powerful Tonic and gentle Aperieut, imparting strength 
to the stomach, and composure to the nervous system. 
Sold in bottles at 1s. l4d. or 2s. 9d. each, by A. Wit- 
Lovensy and Co, late B. G. Windus, 61, Bishopsgate 
Without, and nearly all Medicine Vendors. 


| peers BANON IRON WORKS, 











BAZAAR, 58, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN 
SQUARE, LONION.—Gentlemen about to furnish or 
settle abroad, will find here the largest assortment of 
General Furnishing Ironmongery ever offered; Tin, 
Copper, and Iron Cooking Utensils; Table Cutlery, best 
Sheffield Plate, German Silver, Papier Tea Trays, Tea- 
Urns; Stoves. Kitchen Ranges, Fenders and Fire Irons ; 
with Baths of all kinds—Shower, Hot, Cold, Vapour, 
Plaungiug, &c.; together with Ornamental Iron and Wire 
Works, for Conservatories. Lawns; Garden Engines, &c. 
All articles are selected of the very best description, and 
offered at exceedingly low prices, for cash only ; the price 
of each article being marked in plain figures. 


N ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN 
at TOOTH- BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.— 
The Tooth: Brush has the important advantage of search- 
ing thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and clean 

ing them in the most effectual aud extraordinary manner, 
aud is famous for the hairs not coming loose—ls. An 
improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in a third part of 
the usual time, and incapable of injuring the tinest nap. 
Penetrating Hair- Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. 
Flesh-Brushes of improved graduated and powerful 
friction. Velvet-Brushes, which act in the most sur- 
prising and successful manner. The Genuine Smyrne 
Sponge, with its preservec valuable properties of ab- 
sorption, vitality, and durability; by means of directim 

portatious, dispensing with all iutermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury 
of a geuuine Smyrua Sponge. Only at Mercatre’s Sole 
Establishment, Oxford Street, 2 doors from Holles Street. 
Caution— Beware of the words ‘‘ From MetTcALFE's,’’ 
adopted by some houses. 


R. SCOTT’S APERITIVE VASE 

is a Fountain in Miniature, by which the self-intro- 
duction of fluids into the bowels is effected with a facility 
that enables the most nervous lady to resort to it with- 
out the knowledge or aid of a secoud person; and asa 
little water applied with this double-action movement 
acts as efficiently as a dose of physic, it will be welcomed 
in every family as an agreeable substitute for opening 
mediciues, and cannot be too strongly recommended to 
persons subject to costiveness, indigestion, and those 
disorders of the stomach, liver, &c, that bring multitudes 
to the miserable condition resulting from the habitual 
use of purgatives! This miniature Fountaiu is in furm 
a small vase, into which you pour a little water, and may 
then carry it in your pocket unperceived to any part of 
the house suitable for using it. Also, Dr. SCOTT S 
SONIFERS, which, by a graduated scale, affords each 
individual the exact assistance required to enable him to 
hear, without holding anything to the ear. Forwarded 
to any part of the Kingdom, or descriptions seut post free, 
by W. Prve, Superintendent, 369, Strand, three doors 
from Exeter Hall. 











| single volumes in the language. 





OOD’S CIGAR ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 69, King William Street, City.— 
EDWIN WOOD begs to inform the admirers of a genuine 
HAVANNAH CIGAR, that they will find at this Es- 
tablishment the LARGEST aud CHOICEST ASSORT- 
MENT in London, selected with great care by an ex- 
perienced agent in Havaunah, and consigned direct to 
the advertiser ; comprising the first qualities from all the 
most approved Manufacturers. 
Genuine Havannahs ........ 
Superior ditto 
The finest imported ,............ 26s. 
Genuine Old Principes .........+. 24s. 
Government Manillas........... 21s. 
British Havannahs...........++. Ls. to 16s. 
Ditto, Cheroots.,...... coocseee. 98. to 128. &e. 
The “ far-famed ’’ Old Cubas.... 12s. 

An inspection of the Stock is respectfully solicited, 
when it will be evident that the advantages offered, both 
in quality and price, are far superior to any other house 
in the trade, Goods delivered free within ten miles of 
London daily. 69, King William Street, Cit 


ooee BGs. 

















The New Edition, Price 10s. 6d. of 
UIDE to the HIGHLANDS and 

A ISLANDS of SCOTLAND, including ORKNEY 
and ZETLAND; descriptive of their Scenery, Statistics, 
Autiquities, and Natural History ; with numerous His- 
torical and Traditional Notices; Map, Tables of Dis- 
tances, Notices of Iuns, and other Iuformation for the 
Use of Tourists. 

By George and Perer Anperson of Inverness. 

“Their descriptions possess all the freshness aud truth 
of delineations takeu on the spot aud by familiar hauds.”’ 
‘* Not an object of interest from the Mull of Cantyre to 
the remote Zetland Islands is left untouched.’’ — Averness 
Herald. 

Now Ready, in post 8vo. Price 9s. 
ENTHAMIANA: OR SELECT 

EXTRACTS from the WORKS of JEREMY 
THAM; with an Outline of his Opinions on the 
Priucipal Subjects discussed in his Works. 

Edited by Jouy Hitt Burton, Esq. Advocate, 

« The selection is admirably made, and the result, we 
cannot hesitate to describe as one of the most delightfal 
” «As for the extracts 
so worthily accompauied, we shall only add, that for 
some of the finest rhetorical qualities, for liveliness of 
illustration, for wit and force of argumeut, for eloquence 
of the most spirited order, and a style enchantingly 
graceful, they seem to us to test to the very utmost the 
power and beauty of our English tongue.’’— Eraminer. 
In crown 8vo. with 20 Plates, and many Cuts, 10s. 6d. 

a New Edition (the Fourth) of 
IEWS OF THE ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE HEAVENS. By J. P. Nicxon, LL.D. 
F.R.S.E. Professor of Practical Astronomy inthe Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. 

**One of the most interesting expositions of the most 

stupendous aud soul-subduing subject that ever came 





| under our notice.’’—Spectator. 


In a large vol. 8vo. Price L5s. 
* x ~ r 
rFVHE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY; with some Inquiries respecting their 
Application, and a Sketch of the Rise aud Progress of 
the Science. By J. R. M-Cuntocn, Esq. A New 
Edition, Enlarged and Corrected throughout. 
In 22 Parts, large 8vo. Price 9s. each, 
HE WORKS OF JEREMY 
BENTHAM; with Memoirs of the Author, by 
Jounx Bowntye; an Analytical Index to the Works and 
Memoirs; and an Introduction tothe Study of Bentham. 
By Joun Hitt Burton, one of the Editors. 
THE INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
BENTHAM, Separately, large 8vo. sewed, 2s. 6d. 
Now Complete, in Nos. 2s. 3d.; in Parts, 2s. 8d. ; 
or bound in cloth, 3s. 
USAN HOPLEY ; or the Adventures 
of a Maid-Servant. This Novel was originally 
Published in 3 vols, post 8vo. at LJ. 11s. 6d. 
k In 8 vols. post 8vo. 6s. each, s 
+ ISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
By P. F. TytLeR, Esq. Secoud Edition. 
Aud Lately, Vol. VIII. of the First Edition, 8vo. 12s. 
*‘Qne more will complete the work; which we ven- 
ture to predict will then become, and long remain, the 
standard History of Scotlaud.’’— Quarterly Review. 
Wittiam Tart, Edinburgh; Smpxty, MArsHatt, and 
Co. London; and Joun Cummine, Dabliu. Orders 
received by all Booksellers. 
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This Day is Published, in royal 4to. with 17 Plates and 
38 Weodcuts, Price 25s. 
ROPORTION, OR THE GEOME- 
TRIC PRINCIP LE OF BEAUTY ANALYSED. 
By D. R. Hay, Decorative Painter to the Queen, 
Edinburgh 
Lately Published by the Same Author. 


THE NATURAL PRINCIPLES and ANALOGY 
of the HARMONY OF FORM. In 1 vol. royal 4to. 
with 18 Engravings and Wocdcuts. Price lis. 


THE LAWS OF HARMONIOUS COLOURING 
adapted to INTERIOR DECORATIONS. The Fourth 
Edition, with Eight Coloured Diagrams. Octavo. 7s. 

Witiiam Biackwoop and Sons, Ediuburgh, aud 22, 

Pall Mall, London. 


THE CHEAPEST GERMAN DICTIONARY. 
Published This Day, _ aaa square 12mo. 


ABENHORS TS “PoC KET DIC- 
TIONARY of the GERMAN and ENGLISH and 
ENGLISH =< GEKMAN LANGUAGES 
By G. H. Noenpen, LL.D. Ph. D. 
Sixth Edition, materially improved by D. Borngav. 
Recently Published, 





DR. NOEHDEN’S GERMAN ie ag Fighth 
Edition, Revised by Dr BraLuopiorzKy. 7s. 

NOEHDEN’S GERMAN EXERC IsEs. a 
Edition. 6s. 

KEY to the EXERCISES, by Scuurrz. Fourth 
Edition. 3s. 6d. 

London: Lougman, Brown, and Co.; T. Cadell; Du- 


lau and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; 
Duncan and Malcolm; J, Mayuard; 
G. Routledge. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS BY PROFESSOR 
SULLIVAN, 
(Of the Irish National Education Board.) 
EOGRAPHY GENERALI z ED; 


or An Introduction to the Study of Geography, 
on the Principles of Classification and Comparison ; 
with upwards of 700 Questions for Examination. Second 
Edition, with an Introduction to Astronomy. Price 2s. 
Il, AN INTRODUCTION to GEOGRAPHY and 
HISTORY. Secoud Edition, Enlarged, Price 1s. 
Ill. THE SPELLING BOOK SUPERSEDED; or 
Exercises on Orthography, Etymology, and Verbal Dis- 


Simpkin and Co.; 
C. D.lman; and 





tinctions. Fouyth Edition, Enlarged, Price Is. 6d. 
IV. AN ATTEMPT TO SIMPLIFY ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, with observations on the Method of 


Teaching it. Second Edition, Enlarged, Price 8d. 

V. LECTURES ON POPULAR EDUCATION; 
includiug a Translation of M. Guizot’s Celebrated 
Letter to the Primary Teachers of France, with the 
Original annexed. Price Qs. 6d. 

VI. A FOURTH EDITION WITH ADDITIONS 
of the DICTIONARY of DERIVATIONS or Iutroduc- 
tion to Etymology, on a New Plan. Price 3s. 64. 

London: Loneman and Co. aud R. GroompBarnae. 
Dublin: Witui1am Curry and Co. and S, J. Macuen. 
Edinburgh; Fraser and Co. 


JPHE AUTHENTIC HISTORY OF CHINA. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Chinese Map of the Empire, 24s. 


HINA OPENED; a complete display 


of the History—Customs— Manners — Arts—Reli- 
ion—Commerce, &c. of the Chinese. 
By the Rev. Cuar.es Gurztarr, Iuterpreter to the 
Chiuese Expedition, 

“The talented author of this — work, from his many 
years’ residence in China, has gained a perfect knowledge 
of the language; aud being gifted by nature with a Chi- 
nese countenance, has been enabled to travel as a native 
through the whole of this interesting country, (a privilege 
never obtained before by any European,) the result is 
the production of the most authentic and complete ac- 
count of this singular nation and people that has yet been 
given to the public, leaving the Euglish reader nothing 
to wish for, and without any excuse for ignorance, on a 
subject in which we are now so particularly interested.”’ 
— London Review. 

Just P VINE in post 8vo. Price 6s. cloth, 
HE VI IN AUSTRALIA— 
THE CU aes RE of the GRAPE-VINE und the 
ORANGE in AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND ; 
comprising Historical Notices, Instructions for Planting 
and Cultivation; with Accounts, from personal Observa- 
tion of the Vineyards of France aud the Rhiue, and Ex- 
tracts concerning ali the most celebrated Wines, from 
the Work of M. Juiren, 
By George Suttor, Esq. F.L.S. 
London: Smirn, Exvper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


LA’MERT ON DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND 
ALL DISORDERS ARISING FROM EXCESs, Xc, 
Just Published, in ‘eg uled Envelope, the Seventh 
Thousand, ; or Free by Post, 3s. 6d. 


ELF-PRESERVATION ; 4 Popular 


Essay on the Concealed Causes of ; eae Debility, 
Local or Constitutional Weakness, Indigestion, Lowuess 
of Spirits, aud Iusanity; with Plain Directions for their 
Treatment and Cure. By Samvent La’ Mert, Surgeon, 
%, Bedford Street, Bedford Square, London ; Matriculated 
Member of the University of Edinburgh; Licentiate of 
Apothecaries’ Hall, London, &c. 

** We consider this book really ought, as a matter of safety, to 
be placed in the hands of every youth whose appearance indice ates 
any tendency to nervous debility, or premature decay. Mr, La’- 
Mert, who is a regularly educated member of the medical profes- 
sion, ‘has treated the subject in a very scientific and intelligible 
manner, and we are certai nly imazed at the prevalence and the 
consequences of those evils it is in his province to portray and 
allevic ate,”’—WAKEPIELD JOURNAL. 

* This is a work that we fear there exists too much need for, to 
cause us to hesitate to recommend it for general perusal. Eve ry 
branch of those frightful maladies, whether the result of immoral 
habits or secret vices, is here succinctly treated, and divested of a 
medical technics ality: To the married, as weil as the unmarried, 
this little work alike affords consolation and cure in peculiurcases, 
and we aredoing a service tosociety in recommending it to genera al 
rotice,”’—Mercury, 

Published by the Author; and Sold by S. Ginperrt, 52, 
Paternoster Row; Fretp, 65, Quadrant, ee Street ; 
Jackson, 130, New Bond Street; Gorpon, 146, Leaden- 
hall Street; Nopiz, 109, Chancery Lane; Maunse.u, 
3, King Street, Southwark ; WESTERTON, 15, Park Side, 
Knightsbridge, London; ¢ ourier Office, Manchester ; 
Newton, i6. Church Street, Liverpool ; Warts, Snow 
Hill, Birmingham; Davey, Broad Street, Bristol. 

At Home for Consultation Daily, from Nine till Twe 
and from Five till Eight; and all Le ‘tiers immediately 
replied to, if containing the fee of 1/. for advice.~9, Bed- 
ford Street, Bedford Square, London. 























Second Edition, in 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. boards, 
HE COLD WATE rR SYSTEM ; 


its real Merits and mest effectual employment, in 
various Diseases; the author's object being to point out 
the truth on this subject, aud show where the grandest 
results may aloue be confidently expected. With some 
new Cases. 





By T. J. Granam, M.D. &ce. 

**We have beeu particularly pleased with his cau- 
tionary remarks; they ave reasouable and instructive. 
It will disabuse the mind of a great deal of piejadice on 
this now importaut subject.’’— County Herald. 

‘*There is such au air of siucerity and truth in the 
writings of this author, that be irresistibly wins our good 
opinion and confidence.” — Literary Journal. 

Published by Simpxin and Co. Paternoster Row; and 
Hatcuarp and Son, 187, VPiceadilly. To be had, by 
order, of all B_-cksellers. 





Just Published, "Price 3s. 6d. 
RODUCTIVE FARMING; 


or,a Familiar Digest of the Recent Discoveries 
of Liebeg, Davy, and other Writers ou Vegetable Chem- 
istry; showing how the Results of British Tillage might 
be greatly Augmented. 
Reviews of ‘‘ Productive Farming.”’ 

‘A well-digested treatise’’...*‘ replete with informa- 
tion calculated to guide the Farmer on every matter con- 
nected with agricultural improvement,and peculiarly ap- 
plicable to the present condition of the agricultural inte- 
rests.’ — Glasgow Herald, 30th June. 

« The nature and objects of this little work are suffi- 
cieutly explained in the title. It professes to be no more 
than a compilation ; but it is a compilation that gives the 
best things out of the best writers on the subject.’’— 
Edinburgh Advertiser. 

‘* To agriculturists of every class this must be one of 
the most useful works ever published. The book com- 
bines every quality which can be wished for in such a 
manual: it is comprehensive in its grasp, minute in its 
details, precise in its directions, and, above all, simple 
and easily intelligible iu its style.”’—Glasgow Constitu- 
tional. 

‘* This is a work of great utility to the practical farmer, 
as it brings, in a simple and easy manner, the fruits of 
scientific research to aid the every-day experience of the 
working agriculturist. We advise all who require such 
aid, and desire to acquire theoretic knowledge divested 
of technicalities, to possess themselves of Mr. Smith’s 
most useful little book.””— Cheltenham Examiner. 

Wi.s1am Tart, Edinburgh; Smpxin, MarsHat, and 
Co. London: and Joun Cummrna, Dublin. 


ECREATION-HAN D- -BOOK 
GUIDES BY FELIX SUMMERLY. 
Now Ready, Price 3s. 6d. 

HAND-BOOK FOR THE NATIONAL GALLERY; 
with REMINISCENCES of FIFTY of the most cele- 
brated PICTURES drawn expressly from the Originals, 
by Messrs. Joun, James, and Winttam LinneLt, Other 
Editions, Price 6d. 3d. and 1d. 

HAMPTON COURT PALACE. A Guide to 
the Architecture, Tapestries, Paiutings, Gardens, and 
Grouuds of Hampton Court; with numerous Embellish- 
ments on Wood, engraved by Ladies, and bound in a 
Cover desigued by Holbeiu for Cardinal Wolsey. Price 
5s. with Mapsand Plans from Official Sources, and 2s. 6d 
with Plans only. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. A Guide to the 
Architecture, Sculpture, Tombs, and Decorations, with 
fifty-six Embellishments on Wood, engraved by Ladies, 
four Etchings, a Specimen of Encaustic Tiles in the 
Chapter House, and an Illumination. Price 7s. Other 
Editions, Price 3s. 1s. and 6d. 

FREE PICTURE GALLERIES; being a 
Guide to all the Pictures in the National Gallery, the 
Dulwich Gallery, the Soane Museum, the Society of Arts, 
and the British Museum. Price 1s. 64. 

A GLANCE AT THE TEMPLE CHURCH, with 
Eight Illustrations and Ornamental Borders printed in 
three Colours. Price ls. Second Edition. 

HOLIDAYS: or Guide to the London Sights. 6d. 

A HAND-BOOK FOR CANTERBURY, Thirty-five 
Illustrations, 3s. 6d. cloth extra, 5s. 6d. 

DAYS EXCURSIONS OUT GF LONDON, to Erith, 
Cobham, and Rochester, with Catalogue of the Pictures 
at Cobham Hall, with Maps and Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 
(Just Published.) 

Grorce Bett, 186, Fleet Street. 


THE FOU RTEE NTH THOU SAND 
Just Published, in a Sealed Envelope, Price 3s.; and 
sent free, on receiving a Post oflice Order for 3s. 6d. 











we the CAUSES of its | 
PREMATURE DECLINE, 


with Plain Direc- 
tions for its PERFECT RESTORATION; followed by 
Observations on Marriage, and the Treatment of Mental 
and Nervous Debility, ‘Incapacity, Warm Climate, and 
Cure of the Class of Diseases resulting therefrom. Iilus- 
trated with Cases, &c. By J. L. Curtis and Co. Con- 
sulting Surgeons, London. Fourteenth Edition. 
P ublis hed by the Authors ; and Suid by Burgess, Medi- 
cal Bookseller, 28, Coventry Street, Haymarket; Maun, 

39, Cornhill; Strange, 2 Paternoster Row, London ; 
Guest, 51, Bull Street, Birming sham; Hickling, Coven- 
try; Robinson, Leamington ; Journal Office, Leicester ; 
Cooke, Chronicle Office, Oxford; Sowler, 4, St. Aune’s 
Square, Manchester; Philip, South Castle Street, Liver- 
pool; and sold, ina Sealed Env elope, by all Booksellers. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

« This work, a Tenth Edition of which is now preseated to the 
public—ten thousand ex pies have been exhausted since its first 
‘ppearance—has been very much improved and enlarged by the ad- 
dition of a more extended and clear detail of genere is principles, as 
also by the insertion of several new and hi hly interesting cases. 
The numberless instancesdaily occurring, liars in affections of the 
lungs, putting on all the outer appearances of consumption, which, 
however, when traced to their source, are found to result from 
certain baneful he abits, fully proves that the principle of the divi- 
sion of labour is nowhere more applicablethan in medical practice. 
We feel no hesitation in saying, that there is no member of society 
by whom the book will not be found useful, whether such person 
holds the relation ofa parent, a preceptor, or aclergyman.”—Sun, 
Evening Paper. 

“ Messrs. Curtis’s work, called ‘Manhood,’ is one of the few 
books now coming before ‘the public on such a subject which can 
jay claim to the character of being strictly professional, at the same 
time that it is fully intelligible to all who read it, The moral and 
medical precepts given in it render it invaluable”’—Maonagr, 

Messis. C URIIS and Co, are to be consulted daily at 
their residence, 7, Frith Street, Soho Square, London. 

Country Paticr sats are re quested to be as minute as 
possible in the detail of their Cases. The Communica- 
tion must be accompanied by the usual Consultation Fee 
of 1/.; and in all cases the most inviolable secrecy may 
be relied on. 





THE CROTON AQUEDUCT. 
In 1 vol. royal 4to. with 21 Eugravings, 25s. 
LLUSTRATIONS of the CROTON 
AQUEDUCT; being a Historical Description of 
this celebrated undertaking, with an Account of other 
similar Works, Ancient and Moderu. 
By F. B. Tower, of the Engineer Department. 

The Croton Aqueduct. fort miles in length, and sup- 
plying the city of New York with pure water, is perhaps 
unsurpassed by auy similar undertaking in any aye or 
couutry. Its cost was nearly two millions sterling. 

Also, in | vol. 4to. Price 14s. 

PLANS AND SECTIONS OF THE OBELISK AT 
BUNKER’S HILL. By S. Wituaxp, Superiutendent 
of the Works. 

WILEY aud Pu TNAM, Stationer’s Court, Londou. 


EADING FOR THE PEOPLE.— 
The following CHEAP AMERICAN COPY- 
RIGHT EDITIONS of Valuable and Useful Works are 
Just Imported and may be had, by order, through all 
Booksellers in the Kingdom. 

1. FARNHAM’S TRAVELS in the GREAT WEST- 
ERN PRAIRIES, the AWAHUAC, aud ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS, Closely rinted i in 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 
Price 2s. 6d. 

2. THE IMPROVEMENTS in AGRICULTURE, 
ARTS, &c. of the UNITED STATES, By the Hon. 
H. L. Ettsworts. To which is added, a Treatise on 
Raising Swiue, the best Methods of Fattening Pork. 
Also, a Treatise on Geology, as connected with Agricul- 
ture. Price ls. 6d. 

3. ANCIENT EGYPT; 
ain History, and Archeology. 
late United States Consul at Cairo, 
Engravinys, Price 1s. 6d. 

4. METE OROLOGY; comprising a Description of 
the Atmosphere and its Phenomena, the Lawsof Climate 
in General. By Samuet Forry, M.D. With 13 Illus- 
tratious, Price 1s. 6d. 

Witey and Putnam, Stationers’ Hall Court, Londou. 


MERICAN PERIODICALS.— 


This Day is Published, and may be had, byorder, 
through all Booksellers in the Kingdom. 

NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, No. 120. for Jury 
1843. 6s. Conrarnine: 1. The Life and Character of 
Thomas Paine—2. The Cod, Herring, and Mackerel 
Fisheries— 3. Stephens’ Travels in Yucatan--4. Dr. 
Drake’s Northern Lakes aud Southern Invalids—5. Miss 
Bremer’s Novels—Home, or Family Cares, The Presi- 
deut’s Daughter, &c.—6. The School and the Schoolmas- 
ter—7. The Nestorian Christiaus —8. Sears, Edwards, and 
Felton, on Classical Studies—-9. The Mutiny of the 
Somers, and other Critical Notices. 

THE DEMOCRATIC REVIEW, for Jury 1843. 
2s.6d. Conrarntne: The Sandwich Islands—On the 
present State of Society, by O. A. Brownson—Remarks 
on American Art, by H. Greenough—The Medical Phi- 
losophy of Travelling— Pennings aud Pencillings in and 
about Town, by J. C. Neale, No. 1, with an Engraving ; 
and several interesting Articles. 

THE AMERICAN BIBLICAL REPOSITORY, for 
Juty, large paper, 7s. 6d.; small, 5s. Contarnine: 1, 
Punishment, its Nature and Design—2. The Mosaic Ac- 
count of the Unity of the Human Race confirmed by the 
Natural History of the American Aborigines, by Dr. 
Forry--3. The Divine Attributes, as exhibited in the 
Grecian Poetry, by Professor Lewis—4. On the Atone- 
meut, by Rev. A. Whitlocke—5. General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church—aud Twenty-four Critical No- 
tices of New Works. 

THE MERCHANT'S MAGAZINE AND COM- 
MERCIAL REVIEW, for Juty. 2s.6d, ContTarnine 
valuable papers on Trade, Commerce, and Manufac- 
tures, the Protective System, Population aud Wealth. 
Commercial Statistics of the United States and Foreign 
Natious, &e. 

THE AMERICAN NATIONAL PREACHER, for 
Juny. 82. 

THE NEW ENGLANDER, for Juty. 4s. 6d. 
Wiuey aud Purnam, Booksellers and Importers, Sta- 
tioners’ Hall Court, London. 


EW AMERICAN BOOKS.— 
The following have been recently imported, and 
may be had, by order, through all Booksellers in the 
Kingdom :— 
LIFE IN THE WILDERNESS. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. Price 12s. 

THE NEW PURCHASE; or, Seven and a Half 
Years in the Far West. By Rosert Cartton, Esq. 

« A work of extraordinary merit. . . . Graphic, ori- 
ginal, and highly entertaining.”"— New York Courier. 

Also, the Third Edition of 

A NEW HOME — WHO'LL FOLLOW? 

Mary Cravers. Post 8vo. Price 6s. 6d. 
DR. OLIN’S TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with 12 Illustrations on Steel, Price 18s. 

TRAVELS IN EGYPT, ARABIA-PETREA, and 
the HOLY LAND. By the Kev. Stepuen Oty, D.D. 
Presideut of the Wesleyan University. 

‘* A better book than either those of Mr. Stephens or 
Dr. Robinson.’’—American Review. 

MENTAL HYGIENE; or an Examination of the 
Intellect and the Passions; designed to illustrate their 
influence on health and the duration of human life. By 
Wiitiam Sweerser, M.D. Professor of Medicine, &c. 
New York. Post 8vo. 7s. 

MUSIC EXPLAINED; or, how tounderstand Music, 
and enjoy its performance. By F. J. Trevis, Director of 
the Musical Review of Paris, translated for the Boston 
Academy of Music. 12mo. cloth 5s 

INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL FACULTIES. 
lvol. 12mo. 5s. 

Facts and arguments on the transmission of intellec- 
tual aud moral qualities from parents to offspring. 

** No truth is altogether barren; that which appears 
at first sight simple aud trivial, ofteu conceals the key to 
much treasure.”’ 

CASTE AND SLAVERY IN THE AMERICAN 
CHURCH. ByaChurchman. 8vo. ls. 6d. 

‘* Upright men shall be astonished at this.’’—Jon. 

THE NORTH-EASTERN BOUNDARY. 

In 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. with a copy of the July = 

A MEMOIR on the NORTH. EASTERN BOUND- 
ARY. in conuection with Mr. Jay’s Map. By the Hon. 
Albert Gallatin, LL.D. with a Speech ou the same sub- 
ject, delivered at a Meeting of the New York Historical 
Society, by the Honourable Daniel Webster, LL.D. 

Witty and Putnam, Booksellers and Importers, Sta- 

tioner’s-hall Court, 








her Mouuments, Hierogly- 
By G. R. Grrvpon, 
Numerous Wood- 








By Mrs. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Just Pablished, Price 5s. boards, 
TRAFFORD. 
By Joux Sreruine. 
Also, Price Six Shillings boards, 
POEMS. _ By Joun Sreriine. 
Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 


Just Published, Price 5s. 
ULMONARY CONSUMPTION 
SUCCESSFULLY TREATED WITH NAPHTHA. 

By Jon~ Hastines, M.D. 

Senior Physician to Blenheim Street Free Dispensary, 
London; Jonn Cuurcatuy, Princes Stieet, Soho, 


EYLON and its ES 

















CAPABILITIES. 
An Account of its Natural Resourecs, Indigenous 
Productions, Commercial Facilities, Statistics. &c. with 
Plain and coloured Iilustrations, by T. W. Bennetrr Esq. 
F.L.S. late Ceylon Civil Establishment. Royal 4to. 
cloth lettered 31. 3s. 
London: Wa. H. Auten and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 


LONDON CONGREGATIONAL BOARD. 
This Day, Price Is. 6d. 
A FRIENDLY EPISTLE tto that 
Learned Body of Dissenting Ministers, the LON- 
DON CONGREGATIONAL BOARD. 
By A Dissentina MINIsTER. 
Errinauam Witson, 18, Bishopsgate Street Within. 


MRS. SIGOURNEY'S NEW WORK. 
With Six Plates by Roberts, Turner, Creswick, &c. 
Price 6s. cloth, 
LEASANT MEMORIES of PLEA- 
SANT LANDS; or, Records of a Poetical Tour: 
inclading Visits to Classie Spots of Great Britain, and on 
the Continent. By L. H. Sicouryey. 
Davip Boave (late Titt and Boove), Fleet Street. 


This Day is Published, in 2 vols. 8vo. Price 3/. a New 


Editiou of 
R. YARRELL’S HISTORY OF 
BRITISH FISHES. 

This Second Edition contains Thirty-seven New Species 
not included in the First Edition, the whole number 
being now two hundred and sixty three. Twenty-seven 
Fishes have been newly engraved, and Thirty-four new 
Vignettes have been added. The work now contains 
uearly Five Hundred Woodcuts. 

Jcun Van Voorst, ] Paternoster Row. 


DR. LITTLE ON STIFF-JOINT. 
Ou Wednesday Next. 8vo. with 30 Iilustrations on Wood, 
E Price 8s. 6d. cloth, 
N ANKYLOSIS, or STIFF-JOINT; 
a Practical Treatise on the Contractions aud De- 
formities resulting from Diseases of Joints. 
By W. J. Litre, M.D. ‘ 
Assistant-Physician to the Loudon Hospital ; Physician 
to the Orthopedic Institution, &c.; Author of “ A 
Treatise on Club- Foot.” 
London; Lonoman, Brown, GREEN, and Lona@mans. 


Just Published, in 12mo. cloth, Price 4s. 62. 2d Edition, 
HOUGHTS ON MORAL AND 
SPIRITUAL CULTURE. 
By R. C. Warerston. 

* This volume is full of exce‘lent hints on practical 
life and the cultivation of the character, copiously illus- 
trated with anecdotes, drawn from various sources, and 
with analogies from all the provinces of nature and fancy. 
The book is interspersed with mottos and quotations of 
rare beauty and pith.’’—Rev. E.S. Gannerr's Monthly 
Miscellany. 

London: Joun Green, 121, Newgate Street. 


BISHOv BERKELEY'S WORKS, BY WRIGHT. 
Iu 2 handsome volumes, 8vo. Price 16s. iu cloth bds. 
HE WORKS OF GEORGE BER- 
KELEY, D.D. Bishop of Cloyne, including his 
Letters to Thomas Prior, Esq. Dean Gervais, Mr. Pope, 
&c. to which is prefixed an Account of his Life and 
Writings. In this edition the Latin Essays are rendered 
iuto Euglish, and the ‘‘ Introduction to Haman Knuw- 
ledge”’ annotated, by the Rev. G. N. Waricat, M.A. 
Editor of the Works of Reid and Stewart. 
London: Printed for Taomas Teco, Cheapside, and may 
be procured by order of all other Booksellers. 


OPULAR GERMAN WORKS.— 
Fouqués Ausgewahlte Werke, 12 vols. 18s.— 
Sintram, 3s. 6d.— Zauberring, 3 vols. 7s. 6¢.—Undine, 
4s.—Gessner’s Schriften, 2 vols. 5s.—Gvethe’s Werke, 
with Plates, 2 vo's. royal 8vo. 2/, 8s.—Faust, cloth, gilt 
edges, 9s.—Gedichte, 10s. 6d.—Klopstock’s Werke, 1 
vol. 16s.—Messias, cloth boards, 6s. 6d.—Oden, 6s.— 
Korner’s Werke, 1 vol. 12s.— Lessing's Werke, 1 vol. 1/. 
—Nibelungen Noth ellustrirt Vou Schnoor, 1. 1s.— Rau- 
mer’s England, 3 vols. 1/. 6s.—Ranke's Papste, 3 vols. 
ll. 16s.—Schiller’s Werke, Library Edition, 12 vols. 
2%. 2s.; Pocket Edition, 12 vols. 1/. 
Durav and Co. 37, Scho Square; of whom may be 
had Gratis, a Catalogue of German Books. 





























Now Ready, royal 8vo. Price 4s. 6d. Second Edition, 
with Additions. 2 
MANUAL OF PERSPECTIVE, 
particularly adapted for the Use of Amateurs, by 
J. Woop jun. 

‘* A neat, clear, and concise, explanation of the leading 
principles of perspective, as exemplified in familiar 
scenes and objects, forming a very serviceable intro- 
duction to the science.”’— Spectator. 

“* Its elucidation of the principles of the science is so 
clear aud comprehensive as to facilitate greatly the 
studies of the young artist. The work is also beautifully 

rinted and illustrated." —/Vorcester Journal. 

HITTAKER and Co. London; Woop and Son, Worcester. 





PHILENOK ON MARRIAGE. Price 2s, by post 3s. 
N MARRIAGE; its Intent, Obliga- 
tions, and Physical and Constitutional Disqualifi- 
cations medically considered; with curious cases, cor- 
respondence, anecdotes, anatomical engravings &c. By 
Puicenor, M.D. In this publication the jurisprudence 
of the subject is amply considered. It is not inteuded 
for idle or indiscriminate perusal, but is addressed chiefly 
to those who are, abuut to be, or desire to be more de- 
licately interested. 
Suerwoop, 23. Paternoster Row; Carvatto, 147, Fleet 
Street ; Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; Many, 39, Cornhill, 
and al! Booksellers, 


A TRrRaGepy. 





= 








In small Svo. Price 3s. 6d. the Second Edition of 
RUTH WITHOUT 
Rivixetons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place. 
ARNOLD’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
In 12mo. Price 4s. 6d. the Second Edition of 
N ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
CLASSICAL SCHOOLS; being a Practical In- 
troduction to English Prose Composition. 
By Tuomas Kercuever Aenonp, M.A. 
Rector of Lyudon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridze. 
*,* This Edition is much enlarged, with the Addition 
of a Syntax, and a Course of Exercises. 
Kiv:nerons, St. Paul’s Church Yard,aud Waterloo Place. 


‘THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH'’S HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND 





In 18mo. Price 2s. G4. half-bound, the Sixth Edition, of 

PLAIN AND SHORT HISTORY 
£ OF ENGLAND FOR CHILDREN; in Letters 
from a Father to his Son. With Questions. 

By George Davys, D.D. Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 
Rivinerors, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo 
Place. Of whom may be had, by the Same Author, 
A VOLUME FOR A LENDING LIBRARY. Se- 

lected chiefly from the ‘* Cottager’s Monthly Visitor.”’ 

In 12mo. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 





In 8vo. Price 5s. 6d, 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION. 
Contents:—1. ‘* Ideas’’ for Hexameter and Elegiac 
Verses—2. Alcaics —3. Sapphics—4. The other Horatian 
Metres—5. Appendix of Poetical Phraseology, and Hints 
on Versification. 

By Taomas Kercuever Arnon, M.A. Rector of Lyndon, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivinarons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Just Published, by the Same Author, 

A FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. In 12mo. 2s. 


Now Ready, Price 1s. 4d. 

HE ITALIAN; or the Confessional 
of the Black Penitents. By Mrs. Rapciirre. 
Being Part 66 of ‘‘ The Novel Newspaper.” 

Parts L to 64, in 14 vols. cloth, 5s. per vol. Any Part 
or Volume may also be had separate. 

Also, Just Published, Price 1s. 6d. 

NOTES of a TOUR through TURKEY, GREECE, 
EGYPT, and ARABIA PATRAZA, to the HOLY 
LAND; including a Visit to Athens. Sparta, Delphi, 
Cairo, Thebes, Mount Sinai, Petra, &c. By E. Joy 
Morais, an American Traveller. With Notes, and an 
Appendix, by the English Publisher. 

N. Bauce, Novel Newspaper Office, Peterborough Court, 
Fleet Street; and all Booksellers. 





13, Great Marlborongh Street. 
OL. VI. of MISS STRICKLAND’S 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
Is Now Ready. 

“ The best picture of the reign of Elizabeth we p ssess 
in our language.’’— Messenger. 

‘* A work of great interest, which throws a uvew light 
ou the life of the greal Elizabeth.” — Britannia. 

‘This volume is interesting in the highest degree. 
Miss Strickland has brought together many curious par- 
ticulars of Elizabeth's private conduct and character. 
We are now enabled to see Elizabeth as she really was— 
to view her as the woman as well as the Queen,’’— 
Court Journal. 

Henry Cotsury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 

Street. 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
Now Ready, in 3 vols. with Illustrations by Leech, 
HE BARNARBY’S IN AMERICA, 
Being the SEQUEL of 
THE ADVENTURES of the WIDOW BARNARBY. 
By Mrs. Trosore, 

«We have had nothing so enter‘aining as ‘ The Bar- 
narbys in America’ since the somewhat similar prodac- 
tions of Smollett—to which it is scarcely inferior either 
in force or in humour.’’— Naval and Military Gazette. 

« The bouncing, tricky, and clever Mrs. Barnarby, is 
unquestionably Mrs. Trollope’s chef d’ceuvre. The Bar- 
uarbys in America will support her well earned reputa- 
tion as one of the first female writers of the day.”’— 
Court Journal. 

“ Mrs. Trollope is unquestionably one ef the cleverest 
and most remarkable writers of the day.’’—Quarterly 
Review. 

Henry Corsvry, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 

Street. 


~ ‘THE MARQUIS DE CUSTINE’S WORK ON 
RUSSIA. 


Pablished This Day, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth, 
YHE EMPIRE OF THE CZAR; 
or Observations on the Social, Political, and Reli- 
gious State of Russia, and its Prospects, made during a 
Journey through that Empire. 
By the Marquis De Custine, 
Traaslated from the French. 
“M. De Custine has exbibited some new views on 
Russia in a very striking and attractive way.” — Spectator. 
‘‘Aremarkable book fullof lively, curious, extractable 
matter. The Marquis is aclever, spirit: d writer; and his 
point and brilliancy are kept, his happy hits given, and 
his vehement indignation in no way compromised, in this 
excellent translation.’’ — Eraminer. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 


NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY HARVEY AND DARTON, 
55, Gracechurch Street. 

Foolscap 8vo. cloth lettered, Price 6s. 
ETTERS FROM MALTA AND 
SICILY, Addressed to a Young Naturalist. 

By Geoxce Warine. With Ten Evgravings. 
Foolscap 8vo. cloth lettered, Price 4s. 6d. 
SEVEN LECTURES ON METEOROLOGY, 

By Luge Howarp, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 

Author of an ‘‘ Essay on the Modifications of Clouds,” 
and other works on the same subject. 

** Actorum sic juvat meminisse laborum.,’’ 

First Published in 1837, A 2d Edition, carefully revised 
Also, by the Same Author, 

In3 vols. 8vo. Price Il. 11s. 6d. 

THE CLIMATE OF LONDON, 











PREJUDICE. 





——. QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming 
Number must be forwarded to the Publishers by the 16th, 
and BILLS by the 18th instant. 
Joun Muraay, Albemarle Street. 





Now Ready, 8vo. 
CHARGE delivered at the ORDI- 
NARY VISITATION of the ARCHDEACONRY 
of CHICHESTER in Jaly 1843. 
By Henay Eowarp Manytno, M.A. Archdeacon of 
Chichester. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Sireet, London; and 
W. H. Mason, Chichester. 


LYELL’S GEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
Sixth Edition, with 250 Wood-cuts, Plates, and Maps, 
3 vols. 12mo. 24s. 
RINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; or the 
Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants 
considered as Illustrative of Geology. 
By Cuarues Lyett, F.R.S. 
Also, by the Same Author, Second Edition, with 400 
Wovd-cuts, Plates, and Maps, 2 vols. 12mo. 18s. 
ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY; or a Description and 
Classification of Rocks and Fossils, illustrating the Au- 
cient Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Now Ready, 8vo. 8s. 
ELECTIONS from the DRAMAS 
of GOETHE and SCHILLER. Translated, with 
Introductory Remarks, by ANNA Swanwick. 

“* The fair translator has gone to her beautiful task in 
the right spirit, adhering to the words of the original with 
fidelity, and evidently peuetrating the mind of the poet.” 
«The translations are very beautiful, aud while they will 
serve to make the mere English reader acquainted with 
two of the most perfect works ever writteu—the ‘ Iphe- 
genia ’ and the ‘ Tasso’—thvy will form useful assistauts 
to those who are commencing the study of the German 
languaye.”’—Foreign Quarterly Review. 

Sold by Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ORKS OF TRAVELS. 
LATELY PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 
. STEPHENS’ CENTRAL AMERICA. 78 Plates. 
STEPHENS’ YUCATAN. 124 Plates. 
. HAMILTON’S ASIA MINOR, PONTUS, and 
ARMENIA. 
BUBBLES from the BRUNNEN OF NASSAU, 
BARROW’S LOMBARDY, TYROL, & BAVARIA. 
KINNEAR’'S CAIRO, PETRA, & DAMASCOS. 
GIFFARD’'S IONIAN ISLANDS, ATHENS, and 
the MOREA. 
WORDSWORTH’S ATTICA and ATHENS. 
LABORDE’S ARABIA PETRA. Pilates. 
. HEAD'S HOME TOUR. 
. RIDE TO FLORENCE, through FRANCE. 
Albemarle Street, August 1843. 


R. MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS 
F 


OR 
TRAVELLERS ON THE CONTINENT. 

1, FRANCE, NORMANDY, BRITTANY, AND 
THE PYRENEES. 

2, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, NORTH GERMANY, 
AND THE RHINE. 

3. SOUTHERN GERMANY, BAVARIA, AUS- 
TRIA. TYROL, &c. 

4. MAPS AND PLANS TO NORTH AND SOUTH 
GERMANY- 

5. SWITZERLAND, ALPS OF SAVOY, AND 
PIEDMONT. 

6. NORTHERN ITALY, VENICE, LOMBARDY, 
TUSCANY, &c. 

7. CENTRAL ITALY, ROME, CITIES OF ETRU- 


RIA, &c, 
8. GUIDE TO COLLECTIONS OF PAINTINGS— 
ITALY 
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9. DENMARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN, AND 
SSIA 
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10. MALTA, GREECE, TURKEY, ASIA MINOR, 
AND CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Albemarle Street, August 1843. 


PARLEY'S TALES ABOUT ANIMALS. 
In 1 very large volume, square 16mo. Price 7s. 6d. 
bound in cloth, 
ALES ABOUT ANIMALS, 
BY PETER PARLEY. 

The Ninth Edition greatly enlarged, with upwards of 
Five Handred Wovdcuts, many portraits of Animals 
drawn from life. 

Advantages of this Edition: 

« The number ofarticles is nearly doubled: the quan- 
tity of letter-press is more than doubled, and Two 
Hundred new cuts have been added. Care has also been 
taken to make the volume accord as much as possible 
with its title, Tales about Animals, and to give it a ten- 
dency to inspire iu the minds of the young a spirit of 
mercy and kindness towards the brute creation.” 

Londou: Printed for Tuomas Teac, Cheapside, and 
may be procured of all other Booksellers in the United 
K:ngdom. 


OPULAR WORKS. 
By F. De Porquer. 

‘* The method M. F. de Porquet has adopted in the 
teaching of languages is borne out by the first metaphy- 
sical minds, and the first of scholastic authorities, from 
John Locke or Roger Ascham downwards.’ — Educational 
Magazine. 

Conversations Parisiennes—Le Trésor—Petit Secré- 
taire—Le Traducteur Parisien — First French Reading 
Book—First Italian ditto—Parisian Grammar—Parisian 
Phraseology— Histoire de Napoléon—French Dictionary 
—Histoire de France, d'Angleterre,&c. 

OVERNESSES and TEACHERS.— 
MONS. DE PORQUET respectfully informs the 
Nobility, Gentry, aud Principals of Schools, thut he is 
prepared to supply English and Foreign Governesses 
and Teachers, with excellent references, and duly quali- 
fied for every branch of education.— School Property 
transferred, 

Apply to Monsieur De Porquet, 11, Tavistock Street, 

Covent Garden, between Eleven and Four. 














London: Printed by Josep Crayton, of No. 7, Windsor 
Court, Strand ; aud Published by him at No. 9, Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, saturpay, 12th avaust 1843, 
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